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The Cover: 


The etching on this month's cover shows the rooftops 
and church of San Giacomo in Bologna, It is the work 
of Susan Read who studied on a Fulbright grant at 


Bologna under Giorgio Morandi of the Accademia di 
Belle Arti. (Miss Read’s impressions of Italy will be 
found on pages 20-22.) 
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editorial 


The Arts in International Exchange 


Kenneth Holland 


HE recent tour of South America by Jose Limon and his ballet 
company, made possible by financial support from the United 
States Government, marks a significant new policy trend in Govern- 
ment facilitation of international exchange in artistic fields. Ever 
since the ill-fated exhibition of modern American paintings, sent to 
Latin America and Europe after World War II, under the auspices 
of the Department of State, and hastily recalled because some mem- 
bers of Congress felt that it was not “representative” of American 
art, Government agencies have been reluctant to allocate significant 
sums for artistic exchange. 


HE new program, which gives concrete encouragement to private 
groups willing to sponsor appearances of first-rate American per- 
forming artists abroad, was made possible by the allocation to the 
State Department in October of two and a quarter million dollars, 
from a special fund of five million dollars which the President him- 
self requested from Congress. The State Department’s share of the 
fund has been earmarked for use in supplementing private resources 
available for music, theater, and ballet performances by Americans 
abroad, to help offset the extraordinary costs involved in travel to 
distant countries. While private philanthropists, and even individual 
Government agencies, have on several occasions in the past put up 
guarantees to cover these extra costs, funds will now be available on 
a planned and systematic basis for the first time. 
The American National Theater and Academy, which has had 
unique experience in this field, has been appointed to administer the 
funds. ANTA was previously involved in the presentation abroad of 


such outstandingly successful productions as “Porgy and Bess,” 


| 
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“Oklahoma,” Ballet Theatre, the Juilliard String Quartet, and many 
others. There is every reason to believe that the new program, 
emphasizing projects of the highest artistic caliber, will achieve an 
important increase in the number and variety of dramatic, dance and 
musical productions traveling in foreign countries as examples of 
American cultural achievements. 


N the light of this new impetus to artistic exchange, it is perhaps 

timely to consider once again some of the reasons why the artist, 
creative as well as performing, has a valid claim to greater consider- 
ation, and a larger share of existing resources for educational 
exchange. 

The argument most frequently heard is that America must demon- 
strate her cultural achievements to a sceptical world to counteract 
the inroads of world communist propaganda which stresses Soviet 
cultural achievement and disparages that of the United States. Cer- 
tainly a compelling case can be made on this ground if we consider 
the 39,000 artists, scientists and other intellectuals sent abroad by 
the Soviet Union in 1950, the $150,000,000 reputedly spent by the 
Soviets for cultural propaganda in France alone in the same year, 
and the estimated $1,500,000,000 per year spent for all Soviet and 
satellite propaganda activities. The list of Soviet successes in export- 
ing their artistic and cultural products is long, ranging from ballet 
troupes sent to the major cities of Europe and Asia, to the less subtle 
exhibitions of paintings demonstrating “the joy of life in the Soviet 
Union.” There is every indication, furthermore, that the Soviets will 
continue to expand their use of the arts as a political weapon. 

It seems clear, however, that the case for artistic exchange rests on 
more fundamental grounds than simply counteracting the massive 
Soviet cultural offensive. Quite apart from the communist threat, 
there are good reasons for encouraging a modest, carefully planned 
cultural program of the British and French types, intended to keep 
other countries currently informed about our artistic achievements 
in order to promote better understanding of our country and people. 
The British Council, for example, sent twelve exhibitions of paintings, 
accompanied by lecturers, to France in 1949 to speak on the history, 
problems and trends in British art. The urgent need for more pro- 


grams of this type, involving the exchange of persons who can 


a 


‘interpret American cultural life abroad, 


is pointed out by Peter Viereck in a 
recent issue of The Saturday Review: 

“Even in terms of its own pragmatic, 
political, non-cultural motives . .. Amer- 
ica needs to make its serious cultural 
achievements better known in Europe. 
Or to put the same point in the practical 
terminology of the teams of know-how 
experts, America must stage a cultural 
comeback abroad . . . America is more 
complicated, both better and worse, than 
the oversimplified stereotype of the 
Twenties, to which most Europeans still 
cling. Is it not time, through hundred- 
fold multiplication of such exchanges as 
the Fulbright plan, to let Europeans re- 
vise their stereotype by freely judging, 
at first hand, America’s new artistic and 
literary flowering?” 

That the United States is today one 
of the world centers of the fine arts; that 
we support almost a thousand sym- 
phony orchestras, more than 5000 com- 
munity theater groups, and some 400 
art museums; and that paid admissions 
to serious musical performances far 
exceed baseball receipts — certainly 
these facts are little known in many 
countries of Europe and Asia. The pre- 
vailing stereotype about America does 
not recognize that our artists, writers 
and intellectuals are as representative of 
one facet of American life as our tech- 
nologists, known throughout the world, 
are of another. Especially in countries 
where the creative man is traditionally 
accorded greater respect than the prac- 
tical one, it is important for us to help 
restore the balance between the export 
of American talent and the export of 
American gadgets. 


INALLY there remains the long- 
eno humanistic value inherent in 
artistic and cultural exchange — a 
value based on strengthening bonds of 


understanding among individual human 
beings and among artists themselves. 
Great artists throughout history have 
belonged to the entire world, not just to 
their own cultures, because the uni- 
versal appeal of art transcends language 
and other man-made barriers, and makes 
it a uniquely potent medium for direct 
communication among peoples. This 
faith in the arts as a means to world 
understanding is expressed by Clarence 
Derwent, president of ANTA, in his 
autobiography as follows: 

“The ultimate potential of art has never 
been fully appreciated and it may be 
that what our monarchs and dictators, 
our statesmen and politicians, and even 
our generals and admirals have so sig- 
nally failed to achieve, will one day be 
accomplished by the artists of the world. 
For it is they alone who speak a common 
language, the language of art, a medium 
far more universal than any Esperanto 
can ever hope to be. By virtue of this, 
it may not be in vain for us to look to 
them for guidance along the golden path 
of peace to the ultimate goal of world 
unity.” 


HE new State Department - ANTA 
T program, facilitating the appearance 

of American performing artists 
abroad, is indeed a welcome and neces- 
sary one. There remains, however, a 
singular lack of opportunity for the cre- 
ative artist, either as individual or in a 
group, to participate in our internation- 
al exchange programs, which are largely 
centered around exchanges in scientific, 
social and technical fields. The number 
of exchange programs offering oppor- 
tunities to the creative artists can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Under U.S. Government programs in 
1953, fellowships were awarded to some 
60 foreign students, research fellows, 
and teachers in fine arts fields, out of a 
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total of 2,000 fellowships in all fields. 
To this can be added a handful of 
leaders and specialists, brought over for 
brief visits. In the other direction, al- 
most four times as many Americans in 
the fine arts —- some 250 — studied 
abroad under the Fulbright Program in 
1953, plus a scattering under private 
grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Woolley Foundation and a few other 
groups. 

What can be done to help remedy this 
situation? Although opportunities for 
Americans still do not meet the demand, 
the most urgent need is clearly to bring 
more foreign artists here. There have 
been for all practical purposes no 
privately-sponsored opportunities for 
younger artists to travel and observe re- 
cent artistic developments in the United 
States since the expiration of the Insti- 
tute’s three-year arts program from 
1949-52. We believe that programs of 


at least five years’ duration, sponsored 
both by private organizations and the 
Government, should established, 
under which talented young artists from 
abroad could visit the United States, for 
a period of from four to six months, 
either as individuals or in groups, and 
engage in a flexible program of activities 
suited to their special needs and interests. 


This is, of course, only one of the 
many activities that might be under- 
taken to give concrete expression to our 
belief that the artist deserves a more 
important place in international educa- 
tional exchange. But it would represent 
a constructive step toward our goal of 
balancing the present tendency toward 
concentration on short-range economic 
and political goals, with an equal em- 
phasis on the enduring spiritual and 
human values typified by the arts 
through the ages. 


In the situation of the artist today there are both analogies and differences 
to that of the scientist; but it is the differences which are the most striking 
and which raise the problems that touch most on the evil of our day. 

"For the artist it is not enough that he communicate with others who are 
expert in his own art. Their fellowship, their understanding and their appre- 
ciation may encourage him; but that is not the end of his work, nor its nature. 

"The artist depends on a common sensibility and culture, on a common 
meaning of symbols, on a community of experience and common ways of 
describing and interpreting it. He need not write for everyone or paint or 
play for everyone. But his audience must be man; it must be man, and not 


a specialized set of experts among his fellows. 
"Today that is very difficult. Often the artist has an aching sense of great 


loneliness, for the community to whic 


h he addresses himself is largely not 


Joly 


there; the traditions and the history, the myths and the common experience, 


which it is his function to illuminat 


and to harmonize and to portray, have 
been dissolved in a changing world.'* — n 


J. Robert Oppenheimer, from closing 


address at Columbia University bicentennial celebration. 
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Adjusting the Foreign Student — To What? 


Dallas Pratt, M.D. 


HEN people hear that I am a psy- 

chiatrist whose patients are chiefly 

foreign students, they often say: 
“I suppose their problem is that they 
can’t adjust to American life?” Now I 
find in mest cases this is not the prob- 
lem. Of course, in the very superficial 
sense of not being able to concentrate 
on their studies, or failing (because too 
depressed) to show up when invited to 
an American home, fereign students 
may be maladjusted to plans which 
Americans have made for them. But 
these are merely results — symptoms — 
of the basic problem. Students, it is 
true, usually give these symptoms as 
the reason for coming to the psychia- 
trist — “I can’t keep my mind on my 
books,” “I can’t make friends,” “I can 
make friends but I can’t keep them,” 
etc., but the real cause of their trouble 
lies deeper. 

In most cases, the origins of the dif- 
ficulty are far removed in time and 
space from the student’s American so- 
journ. Turning over my records, I| find 
that the trouble usually started back in 
the student's own country, and very 
often was sparked by things which hap- 
pened between the student, when he was 
a child, and his parents, or parent “sub- 
stitutes” —- grandparents, aunts, and the 
like. For example, a young man who 
came to see me complaining that he 
could not “make the grade” with Amer- 
ican girls, turns out to have been equal- 
ly unsuccessful with the girls back 


home, the reason being that he consis- 
tently over-asserted himself in his love 
affairs. This over-assertiveness was an 
attempt to compensate for deep feelings 
of inferiority, which were finally traced, 
after months of “‘talking it out,” to the 
way his cold and domineering father 
had made him feel as a child. Similar- 
ly, feelings of inferiority which she felt 
as a child in her relation with a peremp- 
tory mother were found to be at the 
root of a foreign student’s inability to 
speak up in class, after we had discus- 
sed and then discarded as too super- 
ficial the explanations: (a) that it was 
owing to her unfamiliarity with the 
English language. and (b) that it was a 
cultural tradition that 
“oood girls are seen and not heard.” 


residue of a 


The banner of revolt 


A more penetrating question than the 
about 
America might be: “Are these troubled 
students, then, coming to America bhe- 
cause they are maladjusted to their own 
country?” In a sense, many of them 
are, although “non-comforming” is per- 
haps a better label than “maladjusted.” 
The “mal” in this latter term might 
suggest that these students who seek 
help are “bad” in some way. On the 
contrary, I usually find them to be sen- 
sitive and aspiring individuals who. in 
some symbolic way, have raised the 
banner of revolt against their oppres- 
sive past. I am not referring to politi- 


stereotyped one adjusting to 
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cal non-comformity, but to the challenge 
which they fling down to forces, first 
within the family, and secondarily with- 
in their culture, which have kept 
them subjugated. There are dangers, of 
course, in this venture: an American 
dean of women may neither recognize 
nor appreciate her symbolic role as a 
mother-image whose authority is being 
challenged by an insurgent “daughter.” 
Still less may a superintendent of 
schools, back home, tolerate a defiant 
subordinate; perhaps that is the precise 
reason a teacher has found it necessary 
to come, in temporary academic exile, 
as a student to America. 


Too much adjustment 


Some of the students I see have been 
too well adjusted to America. That is, 
in their search for freedom from what 
they feel to be repressive relationships 
at home, they turn to America with its 
traditional liberties, its egalitarian treat- 
ment of women, and its sexual openness. 
One young man seriously came to me to 
inquire how he could be cured of his 
enthusiasm for New York, which was 
robbing him of the will to return home 
to his own country where, as it seemed 
to him, unbearable responsibilities of a 
wife, children and a disintegrating an- 
cestral estate awaited him. Only when 
he started to feel less happy and well 
adjusted in New York did I begin to 
hope for therapeutic improvement. 

The same situation may exist in re- 
spect to academic adjustment. It is un- 
derstandable that academic authorities 
and foreign student advisers sometimes 
gauge a student’s mental health by his 
ability to complete his courses success- 
fully, and certainly it is often a life-and- 
death matter to the student to overcome 
a sudden inability to concentrate or a 
crippling examination-anxiety. But the 


psychiatrist may recognize even 


more imperative, although unconscious, 
need in the student to reject his chosen 
course of study, just because it has been 
chosen, not by him, but for him — per- 
haps by an over-zealous parent. Con- 
sciously, the student may feel that he 
has chosen it himself, but the rebellion 
welling up from the unconscious shows 
how large a part of his personality was, 
in fact, “not consulted.” It is not, of 
course, good psychiatry to try to make 
new choices for a patient, but in this 
situation it is important that a student 
be helped to make his own choice with 
all his needs “felt” — or, in the wise old 
way of putting it, with “all his wits 
about him.” I believe that some stu- 
dent-suicides can be traced to misguided 
attempts — made either by himself or 
by others to force a man through a 
curriculum which is psychologically un- 
bearable to him. And even though the 
reader may be reminded of the dig at 
the surgeons. “The operation was sue- 
cessful but the patient died.” I would 
eo so far as to say that a student may 
fail to accomplish his academic objective 
and still receive an “A” from his ther- 
apist. The ‘failure’ may be the turning 
point in his life — from the low road of 
frustration to the high road of  self- 
realization and ultimate success. 


“A garden fully seeded” 


To recognize the need for such radi- 
cal changes is to court an accusation of 
iconoclast. The term may be apt if it 
means helping a patient to overthrow 
false gods. But essentially psvchother- 
apy seeks to construct and develop. not 
to destroy. The destruction of defective 
values is only incidental, a means of 
clearing away the weeds so that the 
healthy flowers can spring up. Blake 
said that we come into the world like 
a garden fully seeded. The environ- 


ment, though, is different for each 


one, and what flowers come up depends 
on climate, nurture, protection. These 
“flowers” are our values. They repre- 
sent our aspirations: the beliefs we live 
by. A psychiatrist has to have faith that 
there are rich potentialities in everyone, 
and that given the right stimulus an 
abundant crop of values can be brought 
to maturity. 


Experiences in the community 


Only a very few troubled foreign stu- 
dents will receive professional psycho- 
logical help in “finding themselves.” 
But many can be helped by means of 
constructive experiences in the Ameri- 
can community. By far the best way 
is that of friendships with individual 
Americans (not to mention friendships 
with foreign students of other national- 
ities). Foreign students often claim that 
they only have superficial contacts with 
Americans, or that Americans are in- 
capable of intimate friendship. But how 
much effort do we really make to get 
to know the basic needs and interests 
of students from abroad, and then to 
introduce them into the kinds of Amer- 
ican homes where those needs have a 
chance of being met? There are com- 
mittees on foreign student hospitality. 
Yet few of these committees are able to 
maintain files tabulating the interests, 
personal characteristics, likes, dislikes, 
etc., of both students and hosts, so that 
a sensitive matching job can be done 
when invitations are issued or asked for. 
I have been chairman of such a com- 
mittee for some years, and I know how 
much devoted labor and expense is in- 
volved if you are to have an organiza- 
tion which can respond successfully to 
a request such as the following (from a 
Chinese student): “Am feeling solitary 
for leaving from my old parents es- 
pecially grandfather. I should like to 


acquainted with American family or old 
gentleman. I would be able to help 
something for him.” 

As can be seen from this quotation, 
not all disturbed foreign students are 
in the throes of revolt against “back 
home.” Some are just lonely. Those in 
revolt, as already mentioned, may find 
support in America for their “anti” at- 
titudes. Some may, quite unexpectedly, 
have an emotional experience which will 
evoke new values, and these may change 
a destructive “anti” attitude into what 
may prove more constructive accep- 
tance. A Japanese student wrote to an 
American host: “In my country family 
system is still strong and it is, some- 
times, clear obstacles to individual in- 
dependence, therefore the youngsters is 
likely to be against family traditions. 
Being away from my family, I am now 
in good positions to re-evaluate merits 
that family life has . . . Thanks to your 
family which has impressed me deeply 
and eased solitude caused by a drab life 
in this bottomless city.” 


“Pro-human’” set of values 


A comment such as this helps us to 
see the whole matter of “adjustment — 
to what?” in a new perspective. It 
makes us realize that whether a student 
is “pro” or “anti” his own or his host 
country is not of the essence. As one 
student said, what is important is to 
become “pro-human.” What students 
from abroad need is not to have Amer- 
ica “sold” to them, but to experience 
the deeper, “pro-human” set of values 
which underlie national attitudes. It is 
false to say, “never the twain shall 
meet.”” If a Japanese, alienated from his 
family in Japan, can reestablish under- 
standing by means of an emotionally 
rich experience in an American family, 

* Continued on page 34 
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The State's Responsibility 


in Liberal Arts Education 


John Chalmers 


EW YORK, in founding a state uni- 
N versity in 1948, was the last of 

the forty-eight states to act on this 
responsibility in higher education. With 
an abundance of private and municipal- 
ly supported colleges and universities, 
the state’s role in higher education, 
aside from granting charters and super- 
vising standards, had been limited to 
supporting teachers colleges, a College 
of Agriculture, Home Economics, Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Forestry, Ceramics, 
and Labor and Industrial Relations. 
These were distributed across the state 
and in some instances were attached to 
universities of established reputation. 
The state maintained no liberal arts in- 
stitutions, apparently in the belief that 


JoHN CHALMERS, associate professor of econ- 
omics at Harpur College, was Fulbright pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of the 
Philippines in 1951-52. 

Shown above is the architectural rendering of 
Harpur College. 


the private and municipal colleges 
which had so successfully met the needs 
of the residents of the state over the 
past would continue to do so in the fu- 
ture. 


The flood of veterans to the campuses. 


following the cessation of hostilities in 
World War II raised a critical problem 
in New York State as elsewhere. Emp- 
ty military facilities were taken over by 
the state and were converted into col- 
leges to help meet the pressing need. At 
the same time, the Governor appointed 
a commission of leading citizens and 
educators to investigate the long-run 
need for a state university. It reported 
in 1948, strongly advocating the forma- 
tion of such an institution to bring 
greater equality of educational oppor- 
tunity to the swelling number of young 
people within the state. The Legislature 
acted favorably on the commission’s re- 
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port and a multi-unit university, with 
control centralized in the university 
president and board of trustees, has 
come into being. Within this frame- 
work, Harpur College, which had oper- 
ated for four years as a branch of Syra- 
cuse University, became the Liberal Arts 
College of the State University. Cur- 
rently housed in temporary buildings, a 
new site is now being prepared, at an 
estimated cost of $10,000,000, to ac- 
commodate 1,200 students. 


Function of a liberal arts college 


Harpur College, as well as the State 
University of New York, was founded 
to provide qualified students with the 
best higher 
to race, 
nomic 


without regard 
creed, national origin or eco- 
status. Irrational discrimination 
would thus be eliminated and the waste 
of our human resources lessened. 
The function of the liberal arts col- 
lege is to help the student better under- 
stand himself, his relationship to his 
fellow man and to the universe so that 
he may gain a regard for virtue, a sense 
of good taste, and a thirst for knowl- 
edge. In short, it is to make individ- 
uals more valuable human beings and 


education 


more useful members of society. To ac- 
complish this, it is necessary that the 
student be acquainted with the best 
thinking of the past and present, that he 
study his own and other cultures, that 
he acquire a command of language and 
a sensitivity to the wants and needs of 
others. Although not designed to be 
vocational or technical, this kind of 


educational experience is likely to be the 
most useful of all, from the point of 
view of both the student and the state. 
From this group come the leaders of 
the next generation in the fields of busi- 
ness, government, and the professions. 


have the broad 
educational experience that fits them for 


Liberal arts graduates 


History students cee: on the world. 


graduate work in preparation for the 
professions, for scientific research, and 
for the multitude of responsible roles 
on which the successful functioning of 
our society depends. The training thus 
received prepares them to live in a com- 
plex, troubled and ever smaller world. 
It is the hope that liberal arts graduates 
of today will become understanding, in- 
telligent, and humane leaders prepared 
to join with their contemporaries of 
other lands in the attainment of a better 
world, 

The program of study at Harpur Col- 
lege is designed to achieve these laud- 
able ends. More than the usual amount 
of attention is paid to general educa- 
tion. The faculty is more concerned 
with teaching students than with teach- 
ing subjects. The concern is with the 
development of the whole person to the 


a Psychology laboratory at Harpur. 
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limits of his capabilities. For this the 
faculty has been encouraged to organ- 
ize a program of study utilizing the best 
of prior higher educational experience 
but at the same time experimenting with 
new and untried ways of stimulating in- 
tellectual growth. 


Providing a general education 


The administrative framework of the 
college is divisional (Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Sciences) rather than depart- 
mental. Colleges organized by depart- 
ments representing specialized  disci- 
plines tend to develop in students a nar- 
row, though perhaps deep, understand- 
ing of a particular area of knowledge. 
This is likely to come at the cost of ade- 
quate breadth of educational experience. 
A liberal arts college should specialize 
only in liberal education. 

The Harpur program exposes the stu- 
dents to a core of academic work con- 
sidered by the faculty to be a minimal 
requirement for any who profess to be 
liberally educated. General education 


courses are required in each division 
during the students’ first two years. All 
freshman are required to take a year 
course in communications taught by the 


ay 


humanities staff. This course is basic to 
all others in the college and emphasizes 
advanced exercises in writing, reading, 
speaking and listening. It provides an 
introduction to language, logic and the 
mass media of communications. Part of 
the assignments for themes and speech- 
es in this course are drawn from the 
subject matter area being studied con- 
currently in the freshman social science 
general education course. In the latter 
course, a study is made of the inter- 
actions between the individual and the 
social, political and economic institu- 
tions of a free society. This introduces 
the student to the techniques and meth- 
ods of the social scientists in dealing 
with persistent problems of our society 
and others. The discussion method is 
used in both of these general education 
courses, with the sections averaging 15 
to 16 students, to insure widespread and 
active participation in presenting and 
defending views on the central ideas of 
the course. Lectures and educational 
films supplement the discussion tech- 
niques, 

In addition to the above courses, most 
freshman have a requirement in mathe- 
matics and foreign language which, 
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Students judging work in applied art class. 


with an elective in the humanities or the 
sciences, completes the usual academic 
program for the first year student. 

In his sophomore year, he must en- 
roll in the humanities general educa- 
tion course which gives a historical in- 
troduction to the great movements of 
Western literature “from Homer to 
Dante and from Chaucer to Dostoiev- 
ski.” Here the student learns to read 
and understand difficult texts and to 
apply the author’s wisdom or wit to the 
formulation of valid opinion. The cen- 
tral thread of the course is the problem 
of value or ethics which is seen not 
alone from the 20th century American 
viewpoint but as well in the cultural 
context of other contemporary and his- 
torical civilizations. 

An additional requirement for gradu- 
ation, which is usually fulfilled during 
the first or second year, is the course in 
either biological or physical science. 
Both are designed to give familiarity 
with the scientific method and the com- 
plexity of modern science. These courses 
complement the core of work in the so- 
cial sciences and humanities in ac- 
quainting the student with the limits on 
man’s actions imposed by the rules of 
nature. 

The course in biological sciences stud- 
ies man as a biological organism relat- 


Chemistry students perform an experiment. 


ed to other animal and plant life. The 
course in the physical sciences deals 


with the fundamental principles of sci- 
entific progress as in the fields 
of astronomy, chemistry, geology and 
physics. Not only is it designed to give 
historical perspective to scientific prog- 
ress but as well to indicate the inter- 
relationship of the various sciences. 
Both of the science core courses require 
work in the laboratory in addition to 
lectures and discussion groups. 


seen 


Depth as well as breadth 


The general education courses, the 
language and mathematics requirements 
as well as certain specified courses out- 
side the student’s area of particular in- 
terest, provide a breadth of academic 
experience. This, however, without some 
depth of understanding in one of the 
fields of human knowledge is likely to 
produce facile talkers lacking in ana- 
lytical ability and rigorous mental disci- 
pline. Thus the Harpur program re- 
quires the selection of a divisional ma- 
jor at the end of the sophomore year 
with specialization within one of the 
departments of the division. A senior 
seminar is conducted by each of the 
divisions for its majors. This assists the 
students in synthesizing and integrating 
work taken within the division and offers 
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an opportunity for the cross-fertilization 
of ideas and insights derived from more 
specialized courses. 


Honors students 


Students of exceptional ability who 
seem likely to profit from independent 
work under the guidance of a tutor are 
released from a portion of the class- 
room work in their field of specializa- 
tion in order to progress at a more 
rapid pace than classroom procedures 
permit. Such students become candi- 
dates for Honors and are expected to 
have exceptional interest in and knowl- 
edge of their special field. The degree 
of honors is determined by the quality 
of a thesis, if this were included in the 
independent work, and by performance 
on comprehensive examinations set for 
divisional as well as departmental stud- 
ies. 

The extra-curricular activities of Har- 
pur students can be distinguished from 
those of students in other liberal arts 
colleges in two important respects: the 
lack of national fraternities and the 
lack of over-emphasis on intercollegiate 
athletics. Fraternities are not permitted 
on the campus since it is believed 
that they discriminate undemocratically 
against students on the basis of race, 
creed or color. Harpur athletic teams 
compete with other colleges only in bas- 


ketball, track, cross-country, tennis and 
golf. There is little or no inclination 
here to develop intercollegiate football 
because of the belief that “big time ath- 
letics” would tend to interfere with the 
primary educational purpose of the. col- 
lege. 

This summary view of Harpur College 
should partially correct the widespread 
misconception that higher education in 
the United States, particularly in the 
tax-supported institutions, is predom- 
inantly of a technical or vocational na- 
ture. Although it is true that all of the 
states support technical colleges within 
the state university, it is also true, with- 
out a notable exception that the liberal 
arts college is generally viewed as the 
backbone of the state university. 

The constant striving to raise the edu- 
cational level in the United States clearly 
indicates that we recognize the close 
relationship between liberally educated 
citizens and the preservation of our 
political heritage. Vigorous democratic 
institutions can thrive only in a cultural 
milieu that respects and supports liberal 
education. Effective and intelligent citi- 
zen participation in a democratic society 
requires a moral and humane approach 
to knowledge if our political and social 
institutions are to grow in strength and 
if democracy in practice is more nearly 
to approach the democratic ideal. 
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Portable Schools for the Tribes of Iran 


H. J. B. Turner 


HE road and countryside were 
T crowded with Iranian tribesmen on 

horseback dressed in their native, 
colorful costumes. Herds of cattle, sheep 
and goats were moving slowly in clouds 
of dust, stopping from time to time to 
nibble at sprigs of grass. Following the 
entourage were pack animals buried un- 
der bundles of tents, supplies and family 
belongings. The nomadic Qashqai tribes 
of Shiraz were on the move again. They 
were going from their southern winter 


Proressor TURNER is chief of the Education 
and Training Division, United States Operation 
Mission in Iran, 


valleys to their summer grazing moun- 
tain lands. 

For centuries, these peoples have 
fought the prevailing conditions — 
drought, floods, disease and death — in 
search of a meager living from the na- 
tural habitat. Through migrations they 
have avoided extreme heat and cold, and 
found the best pastures for their hun- 
dreds of sheep and goats. This year there 
is something new, something different, 
in the entourage. It is a large number of 
pack animals carrying to their summer 


camping ground a few school supplies 


Tribal boys learn to read. 
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and a red tent, symbolic 
of the “little red school- 
house.” This is one of the 
portable schools that the 
Foreign Operation Admin- 
istration’s Mission to Lran 
has helped the tribes or- 
ganize in the Fars Ostan. 

Children of these tribes- 
men, more than one thou- 
sand of them, can now 
read and write as a result 
of having attended the 
tribal schools during the 
past year. This program 
of Tribal Education was 
initiated almost a year ago 
as a pilot demonstration 
project in an effort to as- 
sist the Iranian Government to raise the 
social and economic standard of living 
of their nomadic people. 

At present, there are approximately 
two million nomadic people in Iran 
comprising six major tribes, similar in 
many respects, but each with its own 
customs, dress and habits of living. The 
Kurds are in the northwestern area of 
Iran in the Kermanshah-Rezaieh Ostans: 
the Arabs are in the southwestern part 
of the country in the Khuzistan prov- 
ince; the Qashqai are in the south cen- 
tral part along the Persian Gulf; the 
Baluchis are in the southeastern part 
also along the Persian Gulf; the Bakhti- 
aris are located in the eastern central 
part of the country; and the Turkomans 
live in the northeastern section. 

These tribesmen are lovers of the 
outdoors. They are great horsemen, 
sportsmen and hunters. They live for the 
most part in tents made from the hides 
and hair of animals. Their chief source 
of income is their livestock, which 
they graze in low valleys during the 
winter. In the hot summer months they 
return to the upper hill county where 


His new pencil is precious to this Iranian boy. 


they live in more or less permanent 
villages. Their life is simple. The chil- 
dren learn from their parents how to 
make goat-hair tents, to tend the flocks, 
to make mast (yogurt). to hunt, and to 
assist in the chores around the camp. 

All the tribes have played an import- 
ant part in the early history and de- 
velopment of Iran. As soldiers, they 
displayed valor and skill in the heat of 
battle. In early history they formed the 
first and second lines of defense during 
the early Greek and Babylonian wars. 
As guerrillas, they offered great resist- 
ance to the seasoned and _ professional 
armies of Alexander the Great. As lead- 
ers, they have influenced the course of 
history in Iran and the Middle East. 
Such great leaders as Tamerlane, Shah 
Abbas, and Nader Shah—natural leaders 
of men—were all tribesmen. 

In due course some tribesmen became 
educated and assumed responsible po- 
sitions in the government. In some 
instances they were owners of large 
estates. A great number of them were 
educated abroad and are now seeking 
to raise the economic standard of their 
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people. Some tribesmen have settled 
permanently in villages, as is the case 
of the Basseri in Shiraz. Others still 
migrate with the seasons. 

Such were the conditions existing 
when the FOA Mission in Iran was 
approached by the Khans (Chiefs) of 
the Qashqai tribe in south central Iran. 
These particular Khans have been edu- 
cated abroad and are anxious to provide 
educational opportunities for children 
of their tribe, through at least the ele- 
mentary level. They offered to pay the 
teachers and provide most of the equip- 
ment if FOA and the government of 
Iran would train the teachers and make 
available the necessary teaching sup- 
plies for the first three grades. A few 
permanent tribal schools on the ele- 
mentary and secondary level were al- 
ready located in the urban areas of 
Shiraz, Kazeroon, Firuzabad, and Fassa. 
This meant, however, that the children 
were removed from the influence of the 
family group at an early age when par- 
ental care and guidance were most 
needed. 

After much discussion among all con- 
cerned, it was decided that the program 
should start with teacher training. Trib- 
al leaders agreed to select 120 of their 
young men to serve as teachers. All 
these men had already completed the 
sixth grade and a few held ninth grade 
diplomas. They agreed to attend a six 
weeks’ special training course in Shiraz, 
which materialized late in the summer 
of 1953. In the meantime, tents and 
school supplies were procured and dis- 
tributed to the tribal people in an effort 
to keep their interest and confidence in 
the FOA program in Iran. The equip- 
ment consisted of school tents, a latrine 
tent, portable lap desks, books, black- 
boards, pencils, crayons, volley ball nets 


and equipment. 
On August 1, 109 teachers of the orig- 
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Churning goat’s milk. 


inal 117 appointed showed up for the 
six weeks’ course, and 105 completed 
it. The training centered in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and physical educa- 
tion. 

The first objective of the work of the 
course was to find ways to make tribal 
children literate, and later to teach them 
improved methods of health, sanitation, 
and agriculture. The existing curriculum 
of the Ministry of Education was used 
as a base, but new methods and materi- 
als enriched the work. These teachers 
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proved to be apt students and entered 
into every phase of training with en- 
thusiasm and confidence. 

Following the training of the teach- 
ers, 73 schools were organized by Glen 
S. Gagon, American Education Techni- 
cian on the FOA provincial staff of 
Shiraz, in cooperation with the Ministry 
of Education Ostan officials. The pro- 
gram was supervised by Bahman Begui, 
himself a tribesman who had been edu- 
cated abroad. These schools were opened 
for boys only at first, but at the request 
of parents girls were enrolled also in 
increasing numbers. 

After the schools had operated seven 
months, inspectors of the Ministry of 
Education gave the prescribed examina- 
tions to the tribal children and dis- 
covered that great pupil progress had 
been made during this short time. All 
of the students passed at least the first 
grade examinations given regularly to 
urban and village children; a large group 
passed the second grade; and a few 


Leaders of the tribe. 
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passed the third grade — all of which 
indicates the great interest and high in- 
telligence of the tribal people. So much 
interest was expressed that the Chief 
insisted on the school’s being held seven 
days a week for eight hours a day, 
instead of following the normal school 
schedule. 

The program has now progressed to 
the point of including practical work 
in livestock and agriculture for the boys 
and better family living for the girls. 
During this period of operation, FOA 
made a total contribution of 1,677,434 
rials ($20,968). The tribesmen them- 
selves have contributed 3,630,750 rials 
($45,384) in terms of teachers’ salaries, 
transportation costs, carpets for the 
floors of the tent and water bags. Other 
contributions consisted of sleeping 
quarters, food, and often clothing for 
the teacher. 

At the same time that this elementary 
tribal education work was being organ- 
ized, FOA’s Agriculture Division in 
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Iran and the Iranian Government Veter- 
inarian Department were establishing a 
cooperative program of practical train- 
ing and demonstration to improve the 
sanitation and health of tribal-owned 
stock. In some areas sixty per cent of 
the animals were lost in a season through 
diseases. An attempt was made to im- 
prove the present conditions through 
vaccination treatment. With the long 
view in mind, training in animal disease 
control was given to selected groups of 
men and women. Through a combined 
lecture and demonstration approach 
they were taught animal sanitation and 
hygiene, diagnosis of external parasitic 
diseases, common systemic diseases, first 
aid, and emergency treatment which a 
layman could administer. The preven- 
tive inoculations and treatments were 
given the flocks just before the migra- 
tion from winter to summer pastures. 

Both men and women responded with 
enthusiasm and energy, and a majority 
of those trained are now able to differ- 
entiate the more common diseases and 
to administer effective treatment. There 
should soon be a substantial increase in 
meat, milk, eggs, butter and other ani- 
mal products for home consumption 
and for the market. 

As a result of all these experiences of 
the Qashqai tribes, other areas are re- 
questing similar programs for tribes in 
their localities to supplement the present 
extremely limited permanent education- 
al facilities. Already a normal school 
for tribal teachers and a demonstration 
school, where better education practices 


are demonstrated to the tribesmen, have 
been established. Bakhtiari tribes of 
Isfahan have organized an agricultural 
school for their children who live in 
the permanent village of Nadjafabad. 
Permanent rural schools have been pro- 
vided in Khuzistan by the Arabs in 
Bebehan and Qasr-i-Shirin. 

During a recent visit with the Chief 
of the Basseri tribe, he described to 
me his hopes and aspirations for his 
tribe. He has a long range plan to 
settle the entire tribe in a modern vil- 
lage, as his brother already has suc- 
ceeded in doing with a portion of the 
tribe near the spot where we were 
talking. The Chief's aim is to improve 
the health and education of children so 
that they will no longer grow up in 
ignorance and be at the mercy of the 
difficulties which they now face. He re- 
viewed the development of the present 
schools and expressed great satisfaction 
in the progress being made. 

All of these efforts serve permanent 
useful purposes and make possible a 
practical year-round education program 
during migration periods for these gal- 
lant tribal people. 

William E. Warne, director of United 
States Operations Mission to Iran, visited 
these schools recently and commended 
the efforts of the chiefs in providing 
educational opportunities for their chil- 
dren. He assured them that an educated 
tribe will make a great contribution 
toward the economic development of 
their country through more efficient use 
of pasture lands and water facilities. 
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Italy in Chiaroscuro and Color 


Susan Read 


land full of hills makes the language 
of its people very different from 
the language of those who know 
only flat land. As one walks up and 
down and around hills, he finds an ever 
greater number of superlatives in his 
speech, and his imagination seems to 
lose all constrictions, and life is as full 
of movement as the landscape. I did not 
live in a hill town during my two years 
in Italy, but the hills were ever present, 
and the streets of Bologna begin climb- 
ing them exuberantly as soon as they 
have followed their level ways to the 
gates of the city. 
It is difficult to talk of Italy, Bologna, 
and living in Italy as one thing. It is 
like trying to talk simultaneously of 


Susan Reap studied art in Italy on a Fulbright 
grant in 1952-53. (Etchings by Miss Read.) 


poetry, painting, and music. The Italians 
say, “Roma é sempre Roma,” and “Ven- 
ezia ¢ sempre Venezia’; and they might 
as well put the name of any town or city, 
large and small, in that setting, for every 
place in Italy seems to have its own 
particular characteristics which are not 
to be found in any other place. Even 
along the Ligurian coast, where the 
roads are most frequently interrupted by 
towns, one finds each town typical only 
of itself. I am thinking of Rapallo, Santa 
Margherita, Portofino, Camogli; they 
are all backed by hills of olive trees, 
among whose split and humping trunks 
stone paths go climbing to higher hills; 
their piazzas are all the sea’s admirers; 
their houses and hotels look the same. 
And yet each is very different from the 
rest. The sea itself changes as it follows 
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the coast, in its color and mood: at 
Rapallo it is dark and inscrutable, at 
Santa Margherita it becomes clear and 
silvery, and so it comes changing into 
shore until it is limpid green and full of 
peace where it fills the tiny harbor of 
San Fruttuoso. And with each change in 
their surroundings, the Italian people 
change. 

One going from Perugia — among 
whose chiaroscuro streets and heights 
and depths “Fulbrights” spend their first 
month in Italy —to Bologna, notices a 
great change in people, in architecture, 
and in terrain. For me, it was like going 
from the reading of Cavalcanti’s lyrics 
to Dante’s most somber descriptions of 
the Inferno. Bologna was a place where 
the cold had no sun to oppose it; a 
heavy mist hung over the city that pre- 
vented the sun’s entrance. As we few 
Fulbrights walked in the streets at night 
it seemed that no other creatures than 
ourselves lived in this flat, vast city, and 
that the porticoes kept the sound of our 
echoing footsteps as long as possible, to 
make their loneliness less hollow. But 
just as uprooted plants wilt at first in 
their new earth, so we, leaving a place to 
which we have become deeply attached, 
find ourselves insensible to qualities of 
new surroundings. After a few days, I 
began to be aware of Bologna: that her 
streets were full of students; that I had 
never seen a red to match in warmth the 
color of Bologna’s houses; and I saw for 
the first time the piazza, whose beauty 
is so perfect that memory cannot contain 
it — one must always return to look and 
convince himself that it really exists. One 
may look every minute of the day and 
still be filled with the wonder of seeing 
it for the first time, as the changing 
light changes the color and features of 
its stately buildings. 

Before long I became acquainted with 
the Accademia di Belle Arti and with 


Giorgio Morandi, who was to be my 
teacher. The academy forms part of one 
of those buildings that has nothing to do 
with staid rectangularity, that follow a 
street as its banks follow a river, turning 
as it turns, staying with it from begin- 
ning to end. One never knows who or 
what may be beyond the wall of such a 
building: scores of families, an orchard, 
or nothing. 

Through the doors in Via Belle Arti’s 
wall one may enter anything from the 
Pinacoteca to a bicycle repair shop. The 
academy's portone is next to the gal- 
lery’s; entering it, one comes into a huge 
silent hall. At a very far end of the hall 

- where one walks past the story of the 
Bible in bas-relief, and the statued his- 
tory of Greece and her myths — is Mor- 
andi’s studio. Meeting Morandi, I was 
filled with such respect and awe that I 
almost regretted having come with such 
unskillful hands to work in Italy. He is 
a very tall, quiet man, whose simple 
dignity is of the same magnitude as are 
his city and the broad rich lands to 
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which the Po gives its name. I was re- 
luctant at first to show Morandi any of 
my work; but seeing me hesitate, he 
said, “Coraggio.” which word, said by 
him, makes the faltering firm again and 
sends a work, which seems to have lost 
its purpose, on to completion. Had we, 
as students, known nothing of Mor- 
andi beyond the academy, we would not 
have been aware that he is Italy’s finest 
etcher. We might have thought that his 
knowledge had been acquired solely for 
our use: his concern was only in helping 
us in the biting and printing of our 
plates, and in tempering our impatience. 
Or in talking —to those who were not 
absorbed in their work — of art and 
history and Bologna. 

There is a very intricate system of 
stamped “‘domande” through which one 
becomes registered at the academy. To 
attend Morandi’s class, I found that I 
must be listed as a student in a daily 
class: sculpture, or painting, or decora- 
tion. (The etching class met only two 
days a week.) I became one of about 
five students in “il corso di decorazione,” 
whose name dates from the times when 
it was rare that a house was not filled 
with murals and arabesques as soon as 
its brick walls had been plastered. For 
Professor Giovanni Romagnoli, Michel- 
angelo and Raffaello are as alive today 
as they were when the colors of their 
frescoes were still fresh: and, listening 
to him, I felt the past come to life to 
lend us its strength if we would take it. 

Bologna is known as “la dotta” be- 
cause its university is the oldest in 
Europe and having begun its courses of 
study in law and medicine, its fame re- 
mains, naturally, in these fields. It also 
has a very fine Conservatory of Music. 
Some of my good friends were students 
at the conservatory. Their interest in 
etching is perhaps not as strong as mine 
in music — at any rate one’s contempor- 
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ary is one’s severest critic, and to please 
him a great achievement. But it was not 
only the arts which founded our friend- 
ships; probably more than anything else 
it was youth and curiosity. 

Exhibits of the work of young artists 
are very frequent in Bologna. Scarcely 
a month goes by that a concorso is not 
announced. Through these exhibits, 
through the academy, and because we 
lived in a city whose center is a piazza, 
we knew all our contemporaries, as well 
as older artists, who take a very lively 
interest in their young colleagues. But 
everyone takes an interest in art—music, 
painting, poetry, sculpture. All the Ital- 
ians | knew did their work with all their 
hearts — whether it was shoemaking, or 
cooking, or washing, or watching over 
their children doing homework — so it 
is natural that they should appreciate 
what has been written or painted with 
care and passion. 

When I think of Italy such a crowd of 
images comes into my head that I can 
scarcely identify its separate parts: the 
herds of bicycles at the end of the day: 
the parks whose benches and green are 
filled with the very old and the very 
young; the plains of Emilia and Ro- 
magna which seem to stretch on forever 
with their rows of poplar and fruit trees 
garlanded with grape vines, whose cities 
in the distance seem to float above the 
land; the piazza of Siena, and the hills 
of Tuscany and Umbria. But it is useless 
to begin. There are as many sounds: 
church bells, vendors’ calls, cats, the 
sound of voices which fill the streets of 
the cities. The radio is everywhere - 
on mountain tops, on beaches, in res- 
taurants, at home; at one o'clock every- 
one checks his watch by it. 

seing in Italy as a student and as a 
human creature, I felt like two Colum- 
buses: both like the one who discovered, 
and the one who, back among his people, 
told of his discovery. 
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Early English Music in Oxford 


Murray Lefkowitz 


HE bells and spires of Oxford cast 
fj a spell over scholars and townsfolk 
alike. As one crosses the bridge 

by Magdalen Tower and turns off the 
High Street into the cobbled 
square behind the University Church, 
our modern tempo of life disappears. 


stone 


The oldest university town in the world 
-now a metropolis in its own right - 
still holds to its quaint traditions and 
proudly claims its heritage as the aca- 
demic capital of the West. Of the many 
priceless treasures which the university 
possesses perhaps the greatest are its li- 
braries which furnish an inexhaustible 
source for research students in various 

fields of knowledge. 

As a Fulbright student I came to Ox- 
ford to work in a relatively 
field in musical history 
lish chamber music of the 


unexplored 
early Eng- 
seventeenth 
century. Reports of a large quantity of 
extant music manuscripts from this per- 
iod were published as far back as 1934, 
but as yet only a few musical scholars 
seem to be aware of the great flowering 
of instrumental music in England in 
Jacobean and Caroline times. I had been 
drawn into the field of early instrumen- 
tal music as a graduate student in violin 
and musicology at the School of Music 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. While preparing my master’s the- 
sis there, which was a general work 
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dealing with early English chamber mu- 
sic, | from Oxford 
containing a number of exciting instru- 
mental compositions by William Lawes. 
one of the private composers of King 
Charles I. 
perior to anything else I had received 
and of such worth that the desire to go 
to England in search of more of that 
composer's music prompted me to re- 
quest a research grant under the Ful- 
bright Act. Fortunately, someone on the 
British side of the United States Educa- 
tional Commission in the United King- 
dom wisely directed my application to 


received microfilm 


These pieces were so far su- 
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“Britannia Triumphans,” 17th century English masque by Sir William Davenant, 
to which the author identified the original music by William Lawes: a scene from 
the Juilliard production. 


Oxford. Here I quite unexpectedly found 
my major sources — several autograph 
volumes, handsomely bound in rough 
calf bearing the Arms of Charles I and 
the initials, W. L. 

William Lawes, a prolific English 
composer, was born in Salisbury in 
1602 and became a celebrated figure at 
the court of Charles I. He was an ex- 
tremely versatile musician in both the 
instrumental and vocal fields. His mu- 
sic is of a deep, personal and romantic 
nature and quite daring for its time. It 
is particularly notable for its beautiful- 
ly contrived melody and advanced dis- 
sonant harmonic and contrapuntal treat- 
ment. The composer met an untimely 
death during the Great Rebellion when 
he insisted upon joining the Cavalier 
armies and was killed at the Siege of 
Chester in 1645. The King is said to 
have been so grieved by his loss that 
he “donned particular mourning for him 
when dead, whom he loved when living 
and commonly called ‘the Father of Mu- 
sick.’ 


My plans for the first year at Oxford 
were twofold; first, to catalogue the 
complete works so that I might order 
the microfilm from which to transcribe 
the music upon my return to the United 
States; second, to learn to play the orig- 
inal instruments for which this music 
was written, for in the performance of 
the old instruments lies the basis for 
a correct appraisal and appreciation of 
early instrumental music. 

The task of finding and cataloguing 
several hundred musical works proved a 
painstaking and tedious undertaking. As 
far as I knew, I had just one year’s time 
in which to dig through scores of vol- 
umes in manuscript and several in auto- 
graph. The English, to whom card in- 
dexing is distasteful to say the least, 
looked upon me with some curiosity as 
daily I arrived at the library before 
opening time with my large leather bag 
containing long steel files and stacks of 
index cards. 

The Duke Humphrey’s Library, where 
I worked, occupies the third floor of the 
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greater Bodleian Library. It is seven- 
teenth century, an exquisite example of 
interior architecture of the period, and 
scarcely changed over more than three 
centuries. But, while aesthetically satis- 
fying and immensely rich in rare books 
and manuscripts, Duke Humphrey’s is 
not exactly equipped for some of the 
more modern conveniences one has be- 
come accustomed to in these times. The 
lighting was poor and heating was con- 
fined to a single lukewarm pipe which 
skirted the wall of the library about 
knee high. To anyone who knows the 
damp English cold, especially during the 
long winter, the rest need not be told. 
Bundled in heavy sweaters, shawl, rub- 
bers, etc., and with a thermos of hot tea 
which my wife prepared each morning, 
I pursued my daily routine. Often I 
would stop to grasp the slightly heated 
pipe until feeling returned to my numbed 
fingers. But aside from this and equally 
bad eyestrain, I enjoyed my work and 
kept at it industriously. The cooperation 
extended by the librarians at places like 
the Bodleian Library, the British Mu- 
seum, Christ Church, the archieves of 
St. James’s Palace in London and others 
was far better than I had hoped for. No 
important manuscript, rare or valuable 
as it might be, was denied me. Anyone 
who has done any research at all will 
appreciate the advantages of conditions 
where, for example, an unlimited num- 
ber of priceless autographs may be kept 
on reserve for months at a time without 
ever having to fill out a form, pass in- 
spection, or submit to the many other 
restrictions to which we in America are 
accustomed in using valuable materials. 


Consort of instruments 


Shortly after our arrival in Oxford I 
got in touch with a group of musicians 
who for many years have devoted all 
of their time to the performance and 


manufacture of seventeenth century mu- 
sical instruments. I was warmly wel- 
comed by this group and in a short time 
I became one of them as a performer on 
the viol. The headquarters of this rare 
ensemble was a solid old English home 
distinguished by a magnificent thatched 
roof, situated on the outskirts of the ad- 
jacent town of Headington. Located in 
the midst of that district of quarries 
which for hundreds of years has provid- 
ed the stone for Oxford’s great build- 
ings, the house was called ‘‘Greatstones.” 
The owners are Robert and Elizabeth 
Goble, who reside there with their two 
sons and two of the more important 
members of the group, Marco Pallis and 
Richard Nicholson. Nearby live a few 
more devotees, and so at any time a 
full consort of the early instruments 
may be had for rehearsals, perform- 
ances or informal musical evenings. 


Music workshops 


Robert Goble has his own workshop at 
“Greatstones,” where he builds harpsi- 
chords, virginals and clavichords for 
customers throughout the world. Mrs. 
Goble is a known performer on the vir- 
ginals and harpsichord as well as on the 
bass viol. They are fine, proud people 
who have devoted their lives to the re- 
vival of the old instruments and their 
music. The Gobles, as well as the oth- 
ers, received their training from the 
famous musical iconoclast, Arnold Dol- 
metsch, who recovered and_ restored 
many of the old instruments, taught an 
entire school of disciples, and establish- 
ed the annual Haslemere Festival of 
Early Music in the town of the same 
name in Surrey. The old master is now 
dead, but his family of seven children 
and his wife, all of whom play the old 
instruments, carry on manufacturing the 
instruments and teaching and demon- 
strating their performance. Through 


my friends at “Greatstones,”’ I was able 
to visit Haslemere and the Dolmetsch 
family and even to do some playing 
there. The association with both groups 
during my first year in Oxford provid- 
ed me with a background of practical 
application of which I was sorely in 
need. I absorbed as much as I could 
and stored it away for the time when 
I would be dealing with the editing of 
William Lawes’ music. 


Life at St. Antony’s 


The college to which I was assigned 
at Oxford, St. Antony’s, is unique among 
institutions of higher learning. It is a 
small school planned for about thirty- 
five graduate research students from 
various countries. The college was 
founded in 1950 by a grant from a 
French shipping magnate who at first 
attempted to remain anonymous, but 
who was later found out and affection- 
ately nicknamed ‘“The Mysterious Mon- 
sieur Bess” by the students. The dean 
or, as he is called in Oxford, warden of 
St. Antony’s College, is a small, dynam- 
ic man, a close friend and aid of Sir 
Wiaston Churchill, Mr. F. W. Deakin, 
who may be remembered as the English 
colonel who was parachuted into the 
mountains of Yugoslavia during World 
War II to make contact with Marshall 
Tito and his guerilla forces there. 

The college building is an old eight- 
eenth century nunnery which has been 
reconverted on the inside. It is built of 
massive grey stones and boasts of nar- 
row passageways and steep little circu- 
lar staircases, in addition to some pret- 
ty good wine cellars, and, for Oxford, 
a fairly decent cook. The teachers, or 
dons as they are called, and the unmar- 
ried students live in the college proper, 
take their meals in the college hall or 
dining room, have their own bar, club 
rooms and library. The scouts or ser- 
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Belleropshon and Action, two of the 
characters in ‘Britannia Triumphans.” 


vants do the menage, serve meals, de- 
liver drinks and teas and look after the 
general well-being of the members of 
the college. For those scholars who are 
married, the college provides flats in a 
row of red brick homes just behind the 
main building on Winchester Road. It 
was in one of these that my wife and 
I and our little daughter lived during 
our stay in Oxford. It was there too 
that our son was born in the spring of 
1953. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
features of an Oxford college is the fact 
that it does not specialize in subject 
areas. Among the thirty-five students 
at St. Antony’s 
and personalities varied from that of an 
Israeli Brigadier General to an Iraqi 
prince, and a former Nazi lieutenant — 
could be found students in literature, 
economics, mathematics, music, physics, 
history, politics, etc. The scholars did 
not necessarily study with the dons o 


whose backgrounds 
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fellows (members of the faculty) of 
their own college. In fact, their tutors 
were often members of one of the other 
thirty-six Oxford colleges. My 
supervisor, the English musicologist, 
Professor J. A. Westrup, who heads the 
music faculty, is a fellow of Wadham 
College. A student is guided by private 
tutorials and attends lectures of his own 


own 


choosing in the various colleges. There 
are no examinations before the final and 
decisive ones. The college then, is the 
social, recreational, and administrative 
center as well as the living quarters for 
its members. Part of the educational 
philosophy at Oxford is that if scholars 
are thrown together in a group repre- 
senting several fields of knowledge, liv- 
ing and working in close proximity, 
they will broaden out in many direc- 
tions and gain from each other what no 
textbook or course of instruction can 
offer. 

Towards the end of May 1952 we 
were notified that my Fulbright grant 
had been renewed for another year. 
This meant that I could now transcribe 
all of William Lawes’ works from the 
originals. It meant the saving of per- 
haps years of work with microfilm and 
the prevention of countless mistakes 
which would have unavoidable 
away from the source materials. I set 
myself a quota for the amount of musi- 
cal transcription which had to be done 
each day, and from nine in the morn- 
ing until seven in the evening I worked 
furiously to maintain the pace. The 
more of Lawes’ music I transcribed the 
more excited we became about it. In 
the evening my wife and I would play 
the music which had been copied during 


been 


the day and along about nine, our very 
good friend, Mr. John Hough, the then 
music librarian of the university, would 
drop in for tea. Afterwards, John, who 


is one of the most versatile musicians 
I have ever known, would join us in 
performing the music and contribute 
much valuable 
own vast store of knowledge about early 
English music. The year’s work yielded 
important finds, such as the autographs 
of Lawes’ famous dance collection “The 
Royall Consort,” an early set of trio 
sonatas, some interesting early harp mu- 


information from his 


sic, and authentic variations on dance 
tunes which are significant for an un- 
derstanding of the art of instrumental 
variation in England. But most im- 
portant was the fact that a large part of 
this music was of a high artistic stan- 
dard so that it would be welcomed in 
the repertoire of present-day perform- 
ers. 

English musical scholars have always 
known that there remained a big job to 
be done on Lawes. Yet it often seemed 
that they resented my digging about 
into their musical past. When I excited- 
ly displayed an important finding, as 
for example the identification of the 
music to one of Sir William Daven- 
ant’s latest and more interesting court 
masques, “Britannia Triumphans,” the 
most encouraging response I got was a 
curt “Hm-m, interesting!”’ This despite 
the fact that the music had been consid- 
ered lost for hundreds of years and even 
the composer was unkown. After a few 
such experiences I really began to think 
that the English were not interested. But 
I was proven wrong when, a few weeks 
before we were scheduled to return to 
the United States, Dr. Egon Wellesz of 
Lincoln College asked me if I would 
write a book on the subject of William 
Lawes and his music for a new series 
entitled, Studies in the History of Mu- 
sic, shortly to be published by Messrs. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul in London. 

* Continued on page 48 
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Scene from Teahouse of the August Moon at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York 


History of Okinawa reveal distinguished record of conquerors. 
We have honor to be subjugated in 14th century by Chinese pirates. 
In 16th century by English missionaries. 

In 18th century by Japanese war lords. 

And in 20th century by American Marines. 

Okinawa very fortunate. 

Culture brought to us... Not have to leave home for it. 

Learn many things. 

Most important that rest of world not like Okinawa. 

World filled with delightful variation. 

Illustration. 

In Okinawa ... no locks on doors. 

Bad manners not to trust neighbors. 

In America... lock and key big industry. 

Conclusion? 

Bad manners good business... 

But Okinawans most eager to be educated by conquerors. 

Deep desire to improve friction. 

Not easy to learn. 

Sometimes painful. 

But pain makes man think. 

Thought makes man wise. 

Wisdom makes life endurable. 

We tell little story to demonstrate splendid example of 
benevolent assimilation of democracy by Okinawa. 


From Sakini’s explanatory speech at the opening of 
“The Teahouse of the August Moon.” 
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International Traveler 


John Beaufort 


Mr. Beaufort is New York dramatic critic of The Christian Science Monitor. 
This article appeared, in a slightly longer form, in the August 16, 1954 


issue of the Monitor. 


“Lovely ladies, kind gentlemen: 
Please to introduce myself. 
Sakini by name. 

Interpreter by profession. 
Education by ancient dictionary. 
Okinawan by whim of gods.” 

N the months since Sakini first spoke 
these disarming prefatory lines from 
the stage of the Martin Beck Theater 

in New York City, “The Teahouse of the 
August Moon” has become an expand- 
ing international institution. Sakini — 
that beguiling philosopher, fixer, and 
rascal—has greeted audiences in an 
ever-increasing number of tongues. 

This is as it should be, since the 


In Stockholm: Swen Lind- 
berg as Sakini in the Tea- 
house of the August Moon. 


Pulitzer Prize comedy, adapted by John 
Patrick from Vern Sneider’s novel, is 
a benevolent commentary on the meet- 
ing of ways and men. 

Overseas, ‘““Teahouse’”’ opened almost 
simultaneously last spring in England 
and on Okinawa. 

The fanciful satire about the intro- 
duction of democracy (United States 
military government style) to an Oki- 
nawan village arrived at Her Majesty’s 
Theater, London, on April 22. The 
sritish press applauded. 

The 


house” was in some instances equaled 


reviewers’ delight over “Tea- 
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by their surprise that the Americans — 
presumably scared into timid silence by 
congressional probes — still felt free to 
make fun of their own institutions. It 
was a pleasant footnote that a play 
about an unbuilt schoolhouse should 
demonstrate the educational value of 
the theater. 


New name for a goat 


“The Teahouse of the August Moon” 
has been changed but slightly for its 
London run. To conform to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s requirements it was nec- 
essary to rename the goat, known as 
“Lady Astor” in republican U.S.A. The 
sponsors borrowed from Manhattan café 
peerage and named the goat in the ——e eA 
London production “Elsa Maxwell.” 
Miss Maxwell accepted the compliment 
with magnanimous good nature and 
sent a corsage to her namesake. 

The London goat situation gains add- 
ed piquancy from the fact that the 
animal’s real name is “Marlene Diet- 
rich.” From its home in the London 
Zoo the goat is transported by jitney to 
the theater. On matinee afternoons the 
zoo authorities explain the goat’s ab- 
sence from its normal enclosure by 
exhibiting a neat sign which reads: 
“Marlene Dietrich is now playing Elsa 
Maxwell in ‘The Teahouse of the August 
Moon’ at Her Majesty’s Theater.” 


Okinawa performance 

“Teahouse” visited its native scene 
when United States soldiers and Oki- 
nawans acted the comedy for three weeks 
at military bases under the auspices of 
Army Special Services. Given with the 
special permission of the American 
authors and producers, the perform- 
ances helped raise funds to be used in 
the rebuilding of schools damaged dur- 
ing World War II. (In the Sneider- 
Fatrick story young Captain Fisby is 
prevailed upon by Okinawan villagers In London: Eli Wallach. 
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to build a tea house in 
place of the pentagon-shaped 
schoolhouse prescribed by 
Army Plan B!) 

The benefit performances 
on Okinawa were not the 
only philanthropic activity in 
which “Teahouse” has fig- 
ured. William T. Davis, a 
former G. I. who returned 
from the Ryukyus deter- 
mined to stimulate American 
interest in the islands south 
of Japan, has recently formed 
the Okinawan Society. Mr. 
Davis invited David Wayne, 
John Forsythe and Larry 
Gates of the New York cast to become 
the society’s principal officers. The actors 
accepted. 

According to its printed announce- 
ment the Okinawan Society is an associa- 
tion of Americans and Ryukyuans who 
desire to bring the two peoples closer 
together through cultural, educational. 
and economic relations, with the end 
result of building friendship between 
the peoples of the United States and the 
Far East. The immediate project is a 
relief and rehabilitation program. In 
line with its purpose, the society sends 
material relief to Okinawa, serves as an 
information center, sponsors a student 
aid program, and acts as host to Ryu- 
kyuan visitors in New York. 


“Teahouses” around the worid 


The first stand for “Teahouse” on the 
European continent was at the Theater 
in der Josefstadt, Vienna. There “Das 
Kleine Teehaus” opened on May 18, 
with Oscar Karlweis as Sakini and Hans 
Jaray as Captain Fisby. 

Mr. Karlweis wrote to a friend in 
New York, “The President of the Aus- 
trian Republic, Dr. Koerner, was among 
the audience, and we had thirty curtain 
calls. . . Most of the critics emphasize 


“Teahouse” at The Hague. 


that this is a charming piece of good 
publicity for the U.S.A., as it shows what 
freedom of expression really means.” 

“Das Kleine Teehaus” continued play- 
ing to large audiences all summer — an 
unusual evidence of success in Vienna. 
At the conclusion of the Vienna run 
Mr. Karlweis and the “Teehaus” com- 
pany are scheduled to play in forty 
German and Austrian cities, including 
Berlin. 

As the months pass, what looks like 
an international chain of ““Teahouses”’ is 
springing up in the theater world. Paris 
will see “Teahouse” in January with 
Jean Richard; the opening of the Paris 
production will be in Brussels. This 
season or next, audiences will be en- 
joying a visit to the “Teahouse” in 
Rome, Berlin, Melbourne, Stockholm, 
Japan (in English and Japanese ver- 
sions), Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Spain, and Iceland. 

Mr. Patrick noted recently that the 
contract for the Reykjavik, Iceland pro- 
duction contains an apparently standard 
clause providing that part of the au- 
thors’ royalties shall come from the 
theater’s cloakroom fees. 

Sakini should appreciate that! 
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Notes 
International Exhibit 


Aspects of life in sixty-eight countries 
will be displayed in the photographic 
exhibition, the “Family of Man,” which 
opens at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York on January 26. Four hundred 
photographs by 280 photographers from 
all parts of the world will illustrate “the 
gamut of life from birth to death” and 
man’s relationships “to himself, to his 
community and to the world we live in.” 
Millions of unpublished and published 
pictures in the United States and abroad 
have been examined for their value and 
relevance to the basic theme. The 
search began with the European tour 
of Edward Steichen, director of the 
museum’s department of photography, 
in 1952, in which he made a personal 
survey of available material, and with 
a world-wide appeal which brought 
responses from thousands of photo- 
graphers, amateur and professional. In 
commenting on the selection of prints 
Mr. Steichen said, “The Family of Man 
is a radical departure insofar as it 
stresses the art of photography in record- 
ing the world we live in rather than the 
art of a particular photographer.” 

Captions for the pictures will be lit- 
erary quotations culled from philoso- 
phers, poets, the Scriptures, of all na- 
tions and periods. The show, which will 
have an introduction written by Carl 
Sandburg, is planned as a consecutive 
series of sections that will narrate the 
story of man from birth to death, and 
include the basic experiences of human 
relationship throughout the world. Fol- 
lowing the New York exhibition, the 
show will circulate among American 
museums. A duplicate set of photo- 
graphs is being prepared for exhibition 
abroad. — from the New York Times, 

December 12, 1954. 
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A rare crystal 
vase made in the 


famous glass fac- 
tory at Leerdam, 
the Netherlands, 
was presented to 
the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 
New York by the 
Concertgebuouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam, shortly before completing its first 
American tour. Dr. Edouard Van Bei- 
num, conductor of the orchestra which 
gave its final concert at Carnegie Hall 
on December 3, made the presentation. 
The vase, nearly nine inches high, is 
decorated in relief with a design of 
donkeys, and was made in the “sand- 
blast” technique. The artist of the col- 
lection, of which the vase is a piece, was 
A. D. Copier, director of art at Leer- 
dam. It is now on view with other 
examples of European  glassmaking, 
from the Renaissance to the present, in 
the museum’s new glass gallery. (photo- 
graph by courtesy of Metropolitan 
Museum of Art). 


The two top prizes in the 27th biennial 
international art show held in Venice, 
Italy last June went to Max Ernst and 
Ben Shahn. Mr. Ernst was invited, with 
Jean Arp of France and Juan Miro of 
Spain, to participate in the exhibition’s 
special surrealist show. Mr. Shahn, con- 
sidered “the leading social-realist paint- 
er in America,” by the Museum of 
Modern Art, received the top purchase 
price from the Sao Paulo Museum in 
Brazil. He and William de Kooning, a 
member of the abstract-expressionist 
group, were the two American painters 
whose work was exhibited at the Ameri- 
can Pavilion which the museum ac- 
quired recently. (See June 1954 News 
Bulletin, page 52.) 
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The New York Graphic Society (95 East 
Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn.) , by 
arrangement with Unesco, has —an- 
nounced the publication of the Unesco 


World Art Series. Volume I, /ndia — 
Paintings from the Ajanta Caves, con- 
tains text by Madanjeet Singh, with an 
introduction by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Vol. Il, Egypt — Paintings from Tombs 
and Temples with text by Jacques Ven- 
dier and Vol. III, Australia — Aborginal 
Rock Paintings with text by Sir Herbert 
Read are also available. Editions are 
published in English, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. Each volume con- 
tains 32 full-color plates 11” x 14” and 
sells for $15.00. Volumes IV-XIII will 


be announced in 1955-56. 


"Standing Room Only" in New Delhi 


A. M. Rosenthal, New York Times 
correspondent, reported in the Times 
on December 13, 1954 that The Monkey 
King, “an expertly designed Chinese 
Communist package of culture, enter- 
tainment and propaganda” played to 
packed houses in New Delhi for five 
performances. The troupe of Chinese 
dancers, singers, acrobats and musicians 


was seen by fifty thousand residents of 
the Indian capital and will also tour 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. The 
show is an “ancient tale with an up-to- 
date working-class moral carefully pin- 
pointed by the Communists” whose cen- 
tral theme is the identity of the Chinese 
and Indian cultural background. Mr. 
Rosenthal comments: “The impression 
made here by the talent and wit of the 
Chinese artists has made many Ameri- 
cans in town wish their own country 
would put its best cultural foot forward. 
There is a strong feeling that artists like 
Marian Anderson, Jascha Heifetz and 
Maria Tallchief could do a lot more in 
one tour than any number of broadcasts 
and statements. So far there never has 
been a troupe organized by the United 
States in India. Two American track 
coaches are in town and will attend a 
conference of Indian coaches to give 
them some pointers. But as far as pub- 
lic attention, publicity and appeal to 
Indian audiences go, the trackmen are 
not much of a match for Chinese acro- 
and dancers who seem to float 
on air.” 


bats 


Jose Limon and his dance company 
are the first artists to tour abroad under 
the sponsorship of the International 
Exchange Program administered by the 
American National Theatre and Acade- 
my for the United States Department 
of State. (See editorial, page 2). The 
has recently completed a 
month’s tour of South America, during 
which it appeared approximately a week 
in each of four cities — Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, and Buenos 
Aires. The tour was planned so that 
the troupe would appear in Rio at the 
time of the annual meeting of Unesco, 
and in Montevideo during the sessions 
there of the Organization of American 
States. The first major artistic mis- 
of this kind under Government 


company 


sion 
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sponsorship was in 1941 when the 
American Ballet Caravan made an ex- 
tended South American “goodwill” tour. 
The Ballet Theatre also toured South 
America and Europe in 1950 under 
State Department auspices. 

“Porgy and Bess," renowned American 
opera by George and Ira Gershwin and 
Dubose Heyward, was presented in the 
university city of Zagreb, Yugoslavia on 
December 11. The Yugoslav presenta- 
tion was arranged by the International 
Exchange Program of ANTA. “Porgy” 
was played by the same American troupe 
that has won acclaim in Berlin, London, 
Vienna, Venice, and most recently in 
Paris under the auspices of Robert 
Breen and Blevins Davis. After five per- 
formances in Belgrade, capital of Yugo- 
slavia, the opera company of seventy- 
five began a pioneering eleven-week tour 
of the Near East, touching such spots 
as Athens, Istanbul, Ankara, Damascus, 


Beirut, Cairo, Alexandria, and Tel Aviv. 
On February 21, the group will play 
another tradition-breaking engagement 
at Milan’s La Scala, marking the first 
time an American company has been 
given the honor of appearing at this 
world-famous opera house. 


The U.S. National Commission for Unesco 
has announced that International The- 
atre Month, sponsored with the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute, will be held in 
March this year. Theatres throughout 
the United States — professional, com- 
munity, university, high school, and 
children’s — will participate in this ef- 
fort to help bring about international 
understanding, by a theatrical presen- 
tation dramatizing the purposes of 
Unesco. Questions concerning all phases 
of the International Theatre Month 
should be addressed to Herschel L. 
Bricker, University of Maine, Orono, 


Maine. 


ADJUSTING —TO WHAT? — Continued from page 8 


there are indeed deep currents which 
flow together and commingle beneath 
the heterogeneous surface. 

It is important, of course, to under- 
stand surface particularities, to acquire 
knowledge “of the different hierarchies 
of values esteemed in the various cul- 
tures, of the variety of means employ- 
ed to achieve those values, and of 
the diversity of material circumstances 
which condition the conception and pur- 
suit of those values.’ These are the 
words of the international group of con- 
tributors to Unesco’s publication, /nter- 
relations of Cultures.’ But these social 
scientists recognize that we must go be- 


1 Paris: UNESCO. 1953. 387 pp. 


yond this and deeper than this if a new 
world community is to be achieved; 
that the new task before us is to discov- 
er the more ultimate values which un- 
derlie the proximate and the particular. 
They call for a “new humanism in 
which universality is achieved by the 
recognition of common values in the di- 
versity of cultures.” 

If man is a microcosm, what is true 
for mankind is true for the individual. 
The answer to the question “adjust- 
ment —to what?” may well be: “to a 
new humanism of universal values.” 
Psychiatry has shown that to find these 
values it is only necessary to take a long 
look within; we are all seeded with the 
heritage of our common humanity. 
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reports 


Exchange of Persons Conference at Princeton 


conference on The Exchange of 

Professional, Scholarly and Scienti- 

fic Persons was held at Princeton, 
December 2-4, 1954. The meeting which 
was sponsored by the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils with 
funds provided by the Ford Foundation, 
brought together sixty leaders in the 
field of international education from 
American universities, foundations, the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Operations Administration. Explaining 
the significance of the conference, M. 
H. Trytten, chairman of the Conference 
Board, noted that the marked increase 
in the exchange of university people 
during the postwar period has been 
largely haphazard, and without a speci- 
fic sense of direction or basic philoso- 
phy, “save that in general the exchange 
of people with different cultural back- 
grounds is thought to be a good thing, 
likely in the long-run to lead to a better 
understanding and peace.” He stressed 
the immediate need for a careful exam- 
ination of these activities and their im- 
pact upon the educational 
community. 

The conference addressed by 
Walter Johnson, University of Chicago, 
and former chairman of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, who emphasized 
the value of the non-political character 
of the Fulbright Program. Ralph L. 


American 


was 


Beals of the University of California, 
who is chairman of the Committee on 
Cross-Cultural Education of the Social 
Science Research Council, outlined the 
latest research developments in the field 
of exchange of persons. 

William Birenbaum, University of 
Chicago, has been on leave-of-absence 
during the past six months to study the 
operations and programs of the Govern- 
ment, the foundations, and universities 
in the international field. Mr. Biren- 
baum said that the present trend in 
international exchange activities empha- 
sizes: the solution of immediate prob- 
lems; the wide-spread employment of the 
technical assistance mechanism; the ex- 
change of people in the natural sciences; 
the use of international education as a 
weapon in the cold war; and a concen- 
tration upon the so-called underdevel- 
oped countries. He concluded that the 
goals of academic research and of edu- 
cation are sometimes in conflict with the 
present trend in international exchange 
activities. During the conference many 
recommendations were framed for im- 
proving specific exchange programs, and 
for increasing the participation of Amer- 
ican educational institutions in the plan- 
ning and policy-making levels of this 
field. The Conference Board will publish 
a report summarizing conference find- 


os 
ings. 
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Short Courses at the English 


Paul Cherrington 


ANY Americans who have attended 

British summer schools and con- 

ferences have regretted the fact 
that all the other members of the courses 
were fellow countrymen. They would 
have preferred to join a group of Eng- 
lish people in their study so as to get to 
know them in a personal rather than 
tourist fashion. Perhaps you are one of 
them. 

Scattered about the country there are 
Residential Colleges which organize 
short courses of a week-end, a week or 
a fortnight on a multitude of subjects, 
and these courses are mainly attended 
by English people. There are sometimes 
courses specially arranged for foreign- 
ers, but they are the minority. Most of 
these colleges would welcome one or 
two Americans as they would one or 
two Europeans — or for that matter 
Africans or Asians, but they like to keep 
the basis of the course as British. One 


Pau. CHERRINGTON is warden of Urchfont 
Manor, a Residential College for Adult Educa- 
tion in Wiltshire. 


Residential Colleges 


can always enquire and ask for an as- 
surance that this is so. 

Advantages of these courses are the 
experience of living in a beautiful Eng- 
lish country house, ranging from the 
intimacy of Urchfont Manor in Wilt- 
shire, modest residence of a 17th century 
merchant who set himself up as a 
country squire after making his pile in 
London; through Grantley Hall in York- 
shire, or Attingham Shropshire, the 18th 
century palatial homes of the great and 
famous; even to vast Ashridge, built 
in the 19th century to house the family 
and retainers of a wealthy peer, which 
can sleep 250 without undue inconven- 
ience. You can go west to Dillington 
Somerset or east to Belstead in Essex; 
north to Lambton Castle near Durham, 
or south to Moor Park; cling to London 
like Battle of Britain House, Pendley 
and Wansfell; to Manchester like Holly 
Royde, or Stratford like Westham House. 

What do they have courses on? They 
all issue programs which they send on 


Grantley Hall, residential 
college in Yorkshire. 
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Discussion at Urchfont Manor 


request, and the National Institute of 
Adult Education (the British one of 
course—address: 35 Queen Anne Street. 
London W. 1.) issues consolidated lists of 
courses. A random selection of courses 
on last summer may give an indica- 
tion of the variety: Science and the 
Modern World; The Social Pattern of 
England: Psychology and Morals: The 
Countryside in Summer; Mountains and 
Moorland: Wiltshire and the West: 
Modern Literature: The Christian Phi- 
losophy: Painting and Sketching: Music; 
Film Making: Farm Survey: Local His- 
tory; Shakespeare: Russia: Germany. 
Many of these courses include visits to 
places of interest or even tours of two 
or three days. Two colleges cater for 
children as well as for adults during 
part of the summer. 

You may ask who 
courses and the answer will vary greatly. 
Many are sponsored by local authorities, 
some by universities, some by private 
trusts and some by a combination of 
these. The fees are low and there is 
usually a subsidy from local or national 
funds. 

Whom will you meet if you come on 
these courses? As in most countries 
there will be a few teachers on any 


sponsors these 


course; usually a housewife or two es- 
caping from her cares, sometimes bring- 
ing a husband; civil servants, business 
men and industrial workers, depending 
on the subject of the course, with per- 
haps a couple of young fellows on spec- 
ial leave from their national service. 
There is hardly an occupation which 
does not appear on the records of these 
colleges. Ages range from 18 to 80, and 
discussions have no bounds. 

These colleges are a symptom of the 


interest in general problems which has 


spread widely since the war, increasing 
the number of normal evening classes 
of all sorts and creating this new habit 
of thinking British people of taking a 
course of study at a country house to 
refresh their minds instead of a course 
of the waters at a spa to refresh their 
bodies. Americans are invited to join 
them at it. As a warden of one college, 
the writer thinks he represents the views 
of most of the others when he makes a 
point of accepting only one or two 
foreigners from any country and keep- 
ing the foreigners —- an expression 
which includes U.S. citizens, always to 
our surprise — down to a quarter of the 


numbers and usually not so much as that. 
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U.S. Information Program 


Edward L. Bernays 


HE announcement that a committee 
T of leaders in public affairs, com- 
munications, journalism and public 
opinion has been formed—“The National 
Committee for an Adequate Overseas 
U.S. Information Program,” focuses 
public attention on a vital but neglected 
area of activity. This activity has hither- 
to suffered sadly from a lack of public 
understanding and support. 

The law which brought our overseas 
information program into being, wisely 
perhaps, prohibits the agency from car- 
rying on any activities in this country. 
Most people, therefore, are ignorant to 
a great extent of the scope and functions 
or even reasons for such an activity. But 
even if the agency had carried on activi- 
ties to bring about a better understand- 
ing of its work, it would have had diff- 
culty in achieving the desired results, 
for Americans have a decided distaste 
for anything that smacks of propaganda. 


Battle of words 


Our experience with the Kaiser’s prop- 
aganda before and during World War I. 
the Goebbels propaganda of Hitler, and 
now the Communist propaganda of the 
Soviets have played their part in dis- 
crediting in this country any use of 
weapons to battle for men’s minds. We 
are mindful, too, of post-World War I, 
when it was said that words won the war 
and lost the peace. 

Recent attacks on the U.S. overseas 


Epwarp L. Bernays, public relations counsel, 
was adjunct professor of public relations at 
New York University, in 1949-50- 


information program make it important 
for some group to define the pur- 
poses of such a program and to de- 
velop in the American public mind 
a thorough understanding of what its 
function should be, what it can do, as 
well as of its limitations. An adequate 
U.S. overseas information program can 
intensify favorable attitudes in other 
countries; it can convert people to a bet- 
ter understanding of America’s aims and 
ideals and, of course, it can help to com- 
bat negative attitudes. If our program is 
adequate, it can be both a strong offen- 
sive for democracy and a strong counter- 
offensive against attacks made upon our 
democracy. It can be a powerful defen- 
sive weapon. 


Strengthening our foreign policy 


But we must not forget that words by 
themselves can accomplish little. Words 
are only effective when they reflect 
deeds. A United States foreign and do- 
mestic policy that strengthens our posi- 
tion in international relations is, of 
course, a fundamental prerequisite to 
any effective overseas information pro- 
gram. Any sound effort to present Amer- 
ica to the rest of the world demands 
that those who make our foreign and 
domestic policies be conscious of the 
impression we want to create in foreign 
countries. 

Our information program must also 
have an adequate supply of qualified 
men to handle the complicated problems 
of communication. 
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The committee 


The thirty men and women who 
make up the committee come from all 
parts of the country. They include Ed- 
ward W. Barrett, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs; Elmer 
Davis, news commentator and former 
director of the Office of War Informa- 
tion; George Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion; 
Robert L. Johnson, president of Temple 
University; Louis Lyons, curator of the 
Neiman Foundation for Journalism, 
Harvard University; Ralph McGill, edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Constitution; Mark 
Starr, education director of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union; 
and Ordway Tead, an editor of Harper 
and Brothers. 


Activities of the committee 


An executive committee in New York, 
consisting of Jack Cominsky, publisher 
of The Saturday Review, C. B. Larrabee, 
chairman of the board of Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company, and the writer, is 
in touch by letter with the other over-all 
committee members. Every important 
pronouncement is checked with each 
member, and announcements are made 


public only in the name of those who 
have approved them. This is a new pro- 
cedure with committees and has been 
adopted because of today’s climate of 
opinion, when it is vital to safeguard 


the individual, and to avoid the abuse of 
committees functioning as a whole with- 
out regard to individual members. The 


latter policy has often led to misunder- 
standing by committee members and 
public alike. 

First on the agenda of committee activ- 
ties is a memorandum to be prepared for 
American group leaders, pointing out 
the scope and function of the committee, 
why an overseas information program 
should be adequate to the need, and what 
such adequacy means in personnel as 
well as in ideas. Next is the preparation 
of a similar memorandum for policy and 
decision makers in Washington. 

A one-day conference has been held, 
with the Center for International Studies 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration of Harvard Universi- 
ty, as hosts. Social scientists from the 
universities and policy level executives 
of the U.S. Information Centers partici- 
pated. 

News of the committee’s formation 
has elicited interest, support and com- 
ment from the press, as well as letters 
from individuals and groups promising 
cooperation. It is our hope that the com- 
mittee may help to bring about a new 
orientation of the American public as to 
the importance of an overseas program, 
particularly as to recognition by the pol- 
icy makers that words alone are not 
effective in themselves; that actions — 
specifically our foreign policy activities 

-speak louder than words. The prob- 
lem we face today is primarily one of 
sending out credible words that will be 
believed because they describe meaning- 
ful action. 


—— 


New Area Studies 


More than fifty courses in the lan- 
guages, literatures, history, economics 
and cultures of the Middle East are being 
offered during the 1954-55 year at Har- 
vard University’s newly-established Cen- 
ter for Middle Eastern Studies. The 
center, headed by William L. Langer, 
Coolidge Professor of History, will 
“train specialists for academic and non- 
academic work in an area which has be- 
come increasingly important in world 
affairs and in which the interests and 
responsibilities of the United States have 
grown steadily since the end of the Sec- 


ond World War.” 


Howard University in Washington, 
D.C. announces that its African Studies 
Program will be expanded under a $29,- 
000 grant from the Ford Foundation. 


Vera Micheles Dean, director of pub- 
lications for the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, heads a new program at the 
University of Rochester designed to give 
undergraduates basic understanding of 
Africa, Asia, and other parts of the 
world usually overlooked in American 
undergraduate study. President de Kie- 
wiet, who has helped to develop the new 
program, stated that he believes America 
is “dangerously illiterate’ about Asia 
and Africa. The program will start with 
courses on world civilizations and con- 
temporary India; eventually it is hoped 
that undergraduates will be able to ma- 
jor in world civilizations. Information 
on non-Western civilizations will be in- 
cluded in the general survey courses in 
the social sciences and the humanities. 
Dr. Dean, who is visiting professor of 


government at Rochester, suggested that 
under the new program students “will 
have an opportunity to acquire not only 
a Western view of the world, but that 
larger view which will make it possible 
to see contemporary events in clearer 
focus.” 


A newly organized African Institute 
was held last summer at New Jersey 
State Teachers College, in Newark. The 
purpose of the institute was to give 
teachers background information about 
Africa and provide them with mate- 
rials, teaching aids and methods by 
means of which Africa can more effec- 
tively be presented in the classroom. 


Bennington College, Bennington, Ver- 
mont, added two new courses last fall 
— one concerned with the social organ- 
ization, economy, religion and govern- 
ment of the principal Far Eastern na- 
tions as background against which cur- 
rent events may be considered; the 
other concentrating on Africa and the 
problems of that underdeveloped area in 
the context of world politics. 


Three new evening courses in Asiatic 
studies are being offered in the current 
academic year by New York Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Public Affairs and 
Regional Studies. Dr. Chester C. Ten, 
who has taught at Lingnan and Yen- 
ching Universities in China, and at Rut- 
gers and Sarah Lawrence College is 
giving courses on “China in East Asia” 
and “Twentieth Century China.” Minora 
Shinoda, a graduate of the University of 
Hawaii, traces the development of Jap- 
anese civilization in a course called 
“Japan in East Asia.” 
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Vacant University Posts Abroad 


Unesco has been requested to give as- 
sistance in the recruitment of candidates 
for the following vacant posts (informa- 
tion received as of November 20, 1954). 
The teaching language is indicated in 
brackets. 

Ecuador 

University of Quayaquil. Professor 

of education (Spanish, French) ; Pro- 

fessor of French language and liter- 
ature. 
Egypt 

Ein Shams University, Cairo. Profes- 

sor of English literature (English). 
India 

University of Annamalai, Annamalai- 

nagar, South India. Professor of 

English. Professors of mechanical, 

electrical and civil engineering. (Eng- 

lish). 

Indonesia 
Natural History Museum at Bogor. 
A taxidermist (English). 

Iran 

University of Tabriz. Professors of 

surgery, ophthalmology, pathological 

anatomy, and medicine. Professors 

of English, French, philosophy, and 

mathematics. (English or French). 
Iraq 

Royal Medical College in Baghdad. 

Professors of chemistry, pathology, 

applied physiology, operative dentis- 

try, dental prosthetics. (English). 

Higher Teachers’ Training College in 

Baghdad. Professor of mathematics. 

(English). 

Israel 

The Israel Institute of Technology at 

Haifa. Professors of physical chem- 

istry, geodesy, geology, metallurgy, 

mechanical engineering (applied ther- 
modynamics), electrical engineering 

(telecommunications), structural en- 

gineering, hydraulics or sanitary en- 

gineering; assistant professor of 


electric power, senior lecturer in me- 

chanical engineering. (Hebrew; be- 
fore learning Hebrew, foreigners may 
commence by lecturing in English). 
University of Jerusalem, Hadassah 
Medical School. Professor and lec- 
turer in anatomy; professor and lec- 
turer in physiology; lecturer in phar- 
macology. (Hebrew; before learning 
Hebrew, foreigners may lecture in 
English). 

Liberia 
University of Liberia, Monrovia. As- 
sistant professor of mathematics. 
(English). 

Pakistan 
University of Karachi. Professors of 
English, Urdu, Islamic learning, and 
psychology. (English). 
University of Peshawar. Professors of 
mathematics, physics, economics, elec- 


trical engineering, mechanical engi- 


neering, and readers in mathematics, 

English, and education. (English). 

University of Rajshahi. Readers in 

botany, physics, and chemistry. Lec- 

tures in sociology and in anthropol- 
ogy. (English). 
Turkey 

Technical University of Istanbul. Pro- 
fessors of experimental physics, build- 
ing materials, hydraulics (power), 
roads and communications, mineral 
dressing, and mine surveying. (Eng- 
lish, French, German). 

Professor of electrical engineering 

(mathematical theory of electricity). 

(German language preferably). 
NOTE: Further posts, mostly in science, 
technology and medicine, are con- 
stantly open in the British Colonies, 
and posts will be available presently 
in Indonesia. 

Most of the posts are open for immediate 
recruitment. (Some, however, may have been 
filled in the meantime). . 

Interested persons are invited to write to: 
The Exchange of Persons Service of Unesco, 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. France. 
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Language Notes 


At Public School 208 in Brooklyn, 
New York, students have been studying 
Spanish and French beginning in the 
first grade, in a program that originated 
over twenty years ago. Parents at P.S. 
208 pay about 25¢ per week for the 
special language training which is part 
of a curriculum experiment for intellec- 
tually-gifted children under the direc- 
tion of the New York City Board of 
Education. In grades one and two, 
pupils have language instruction twice 
a week in twenty-minute periods. The 
time is gradually increased until in the 
seventh and eighth grades forty-five- 
minute classes are held. Teachers with 
wide experience in the Brooklyn pro- 
gram which dates back to 1931, feel that 
language classes also serve as a useful 
outlet for the linguistic ability of Amer- 
ican teenagers who now spend their 
time devising unique slang. Language 
qualifications alone have, in many in- 
stances, assured graduates of P.S. 208 
admission to such places as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and have aided in 
the winning of college scholarships. 
From college, P.S. 208’s language-speak- 
ing students have received Fulbright 
fellowships, without difficulty, and stu- 
dents entering the Army have stepped 
into special positions which require 
language fluency. (from The Christian 
Science Monitor) 


The terms of engineering education— 
what they are and what they mean—were 
an important item on the agenda of the 
Second International Conference on En- 
gineering Education which was held in 
Zurich, Switzerland last fall. Thorndike 
Saville. dean of New York University’s 
College presented a 
glossary of sixty terms used in engineer- 


of Engineering. 


ing education with the differences be- 
tween American, and British, and Euro- 
pean usage. It was hoped that the list of 
American definitions, plus a similar list 
of British terms presented at the First 
International Conference in London last 
year, would help the group formulate a 
uniform glossary of definitions appli- 
cable to all member nations. The term 
“apprentice” has a definite meaning in 
English education. since 
such technical education is. given con- 
currently with a student’s apprenticeship 
in industry. In the United States the 
term “apprentice” is generally applied 
only to a learner of a trade or craft. 
The British 
or less synonymous with the American 


engineering 


“sandwich course” is more 
“cooperative plan,” an engineering col- 
lege program of five years or more, dur- 
ing which the student alternately attends 
school and works on a full-time basis. 
More than a third of the terms listed in 
the glossary have no specific application 
to engineering, but are concerned with 
education in general, such as “diploma.” 
“extension classes.” and “public school.” 
The glossary’s definition of a student 
union — “a building devoted to extra- 
curricula student activities, as clubs, so- 
newspapers, recreation, theatri- 
dispels any misconception 


cieties, 
cals, etc.” 
that American students are engaged in 


collective bargaining! 


The Glen Cove High School. Glen 
Cove. Long Island, has started an 
adult course in “beginner’s Russian” to 
provide a linguistic bridge between local 
shopkeepers and members of the Soviet 
Union colony. Ever since the Soviet del- 
egation moved into Glen Cove in 1945— 
first into J. Pierpont Morgan's East 
Island residence and subsequently into 
the George D. Pratt estate — its mem- 
bers have tried to do much of their 
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household and personal shopping with to The Population Council, Inc., 230 


Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


local merchants. Because the Russian 
personnel seems to rotate rapidly, most 
of them remaining here only two years, 
the shopkeepers have decided to solve 
the issue on a unilateral basis, and learn 
the language of their Soviet customers. 


University Posts Abroad 

Applications are invited for the post 
of professor of music at Rhodes Uni- 
versity, Grahamstown, South Africa; 
and for senior lecturer in zoology at 
the University of Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. Closing dates for 
receipt of applications are February 15 
and January 31, respectively. 

The University of New England, Ar- 
midale, New South Wales, Australia in- 
vites applications from qualified persons 
for professorships in mathematics and 
chemistry. The University of Otago, 
Dunedin, New Zealand has an opening 
for senior lecturer in design at its 
School of Home Science. Closing dates 
for applications for the positions in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are January 29 
and January 31, respectively. 


Population Council Fellowships 

The Population Council, Inc., a non- 
profit foundation established in 1952 to 
encourage research and education con- 
cerning the relationship of the world’s 
population to its material and cultural 
resources, has announced an expanded 
program of fellowships. Grants for ad- 
vanced training in the study of popula- 
tion at the predoctoral and postdoctoral 
levels will be available for study in uni- 
versities in the United States and else- 
where for the academic year 1955-56; 
preference will be given to qualified ap- 
plicants from countries other than the 
United States and Europe. Applications 
for the academic year 1955-56 should 
be received before March 1. 1955. Re- 
quests for further information and for 
application forms should be addressed 


"U. S. Government Regulations — 
A Summary of U. S. Government Regu- 
lations Applying to Foreign Students, 
Trainees and Researchers,’ has been 
published by the Greater New York 
Council for Foreign Students. The leaf- 
let, which covers regulations on immi- 
gration, income taxes, and military serv- 
ice, is available from the council, 500 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Single copy ten cents. 


affairs for the American Friends of the 
Middle East, has been appointed head 
of the newly-established Southern Office 
of the organization in Amherst, Vir- 
ginia. Dr. Fisher was professor of po- 
litical science and dean of Robert Col- 
lege in Istanbul, Turkey from 1913-33, 
and from 1934-48 was assistant director 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. Prior to his appointment he was 
Carter Glass Professor of Government 
at Sweet Briar College. Dr. Fisher will 
activities as student 
conventions, personal counseling of Mid- 


coordinate such 


dle Eastern student groups and study 


delegations to and from the United 


States. 


Special Fulbright Issue 
The February News Bulletin will be the 


second annual Fulbright issue. Lead articles: 
a consideration of the future of the program 
by Senator Fulbright; a discussion of the 
qualifications necessary for a Fulbrighter by 
Professor Helen White of the University of 
Wisconsin, a member of the U. S. Board of 
Foreign Scholarships; and an article based 
on the speech given by Walter Johnson, 
former chairman of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, at the Princeton Conference 
(see page 35). Topics of articles by Amer- 
ican Fulbrighters and students from abroad 
holding Fulbright travel grants include: 
archaeology in Greece; medical social work 
in England and the U.S.; research in the 
South Pacific; international relations in 
Germany; engineering in France; and Hindu 
influences on a visiting artist. 
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natural result of the rapid growth 
A of the field of exchange of persons 

in the last ten years has been the 
need for further informational facilities. 
The increase in the number and variety 
of opportunities for Americans to study 
abroad and for students in other lands 
to come to the United States for an edu- 
cational experience, and the general 
interest in the field, have given rise to 
a number of publications covering many 
facets of international education. Since 
1948, Unesco has published “Study 
Abroad,” the first comprehensive, multi- 
national tabulation of scholarships and 
fellowships. In 1950, the American 
Council on Education published “Uni- 
versities of the World Outside U.S.A.,”’ 
a companion volume to its standard re- 
ference work on higher education in the 
United States, “American Universities 
and Colleges.” Other publications in- 
clude the German “Minerva: Jahrbuch 
der Gelehrten Welt”; the French “Index 
Generalis”: both re-issued since the war, 
and the British “The World of Learn- 
ing,” published annually since 1947, In 
the United States, the National Associa- 
tion of Foreign Student Advisers, the 
Committee on Friendly Relations Among 
Foreign Students, the U.S. National 
Student Association and many other 
private organizations, including the In- 
stitute of International Education, have 
published material on those aspects of 
exchange which are their particular con- 
cern. Several government agencies con- 


New Handbook on International Study 


cerned with international education have 
also issued informational material. 
These publications proved extremely 
useful, and yet no one of them provided 
an overall picture of the field with par- 
ticular reference to United States par- 
ticipation. Recommendations that a 
volume be published 
covering the major aspects of the ex- 
field came from 
many sources, including educators, or- 


comprehensive 


change of persons 
ganizations in the field and govern- 
ment agencies. 


Purpose of the handbook 


The Institute of International Educa- 
tion, therefore, as part of its central in- 
formation services, undertook publica- 
tion of a handbook on international 
study, drawing together certain basic 
practical material. An advisory com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
educational institutions and other inter- 
ested groups was formed to guide the 
publication. 

From the outset it was evident that 
the increasing scope of the field pre- 
cluded publication of a single volume 
covering all phases of educational ex- 
change; consequently, the handbook is 
concerned primarily with study abroad 
in institutions of higher learning. It is 
directed both to students in other coun- 
tries considering study in the United 
States and to Americans interested in 
study abroad. While the volume is not 
directed to individuals planning post- 
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doctoral or advanced research projects 
nor to persons seeking comprehensive 
information on teaching, visiting lecture- 
ships, specialist, trainee or teen-age pro- 
grams, some material on these oppor- 
tunities has been included since they 
are of general interest. Some of the in- 
formational material intended for the 
student may also be useful to those in 
other categories. 


What it covers 


The Handbook on International Study 
contains information on major aspects 
of educational exchange of interest to 
the student, his adviser, to personnel in 
the field of international education, and 
to those individuals who in the course 
of their work may receive inquiries con- 
cerning opportunities for foreign study. 

A chapter on education in the United 
States describes the organization of col- 
leges and universities, methods of in- 
struction, the credit system, degree pro- 
grams, and student life, in addition to 
application procedures and eligibility re- 
quirements, and gives an estimate of the 
average cost of study in American col- 
leges and universities by regions of the 
country. A special feature of this chap- 
ter is the section on professional educa- 
tion with summary statements on nine- 
teen professional fields of study, includ- 
ing the educational prerequisites for the 
field and a description of the academic 
program and degrees. A list of institu- 
tions which grant degrees in certain pro- 
fessional fields, a list of doctoral degrees 
awarded by many graduate schools over 
a ten-year period, and a list of colleges 
and universities approved by regional 
accrediting associations have also been 
included. 

The chapter on education abroad 
contains brief descriptions of the edu- 
cational systems in the British Com- 
monwealth, Continental Europe, Latin 


America, the Far East, and the Middle 
East. In addition, for each country there 
is a list of institutions of higher learn- 
ing with faculties, language of instruc- 
tion, the dates of the academic year, 
costs of study, and organizations that 
may be of service to the student after 
his arrival with such matters as housing, 
hospitality and introductions. 

A survey of current awards offered 
by over 100 agencies for foreign stu- 


Publication of "The Handbook on Inter- 
national Study" is anticipated next 
month. Approx. 300 pp. Price $3.00 a 
copy. Advance orders, before Febru- 
ary 15, $2.50. 


dents to study in the U.S. and for 
Americans to study abroad during the 
academic year is found in the chapter 
on international study awards. In ad- 
dition, the Appendix of the Handbook 
contains a list of opportunities available 
to individuals in other categories such 
as teaching, lecturing, advanced re- 
search, trainees, and teen-agers. 


Special programs 


In terms of numbers of participants, 
summer programs are now one of the 
largest facets of educational exchange, 
particularly for Americans. The Hand- 
book includes a chapter on summer op- 
portunities describing programs offered 
by the major non-profit agencies, for 
American and foreign students to spend 
an educational summer abroad. It covers 
such diverse types of opportunities as 
study programs at educational institu- 
community 
study tours, work camps, service pro- 
jects, and orientation programs. Wher- 
ever scholarships are available for these 
programs they have been indicated. 

Because of their growing importance 
in the overall experience of the foreign 
student in the United States, there is a 


tions, seminars, projects, 


1 


chapter devoted to the many organiza- 
tions providing services for exchange 
students and visitors from abroad. Or- 
ganizations abroad offering similar help 
to American students are noted under 
each country in the chapter on educa- 
tion abroad. 

All study abroad today involves ad- 
herence to certain governmental regula- 
tions. Therefore, a chapter outlining 
the application of U.S. laws and regula- 
tions concerning immigration, income 
tax, military service and employment 
affecting foreign students has been in- 
cluded in the Handbook. An outline of 
the rules applying to American students 
is also found in this chapter. 


Some trends and goals 


The first and last chapters of the 
Handbook are intended to give 
perspective on the present trends in 
international education. Chapter I is 
concerned with the history of student 
exchange between the United States and 
other countries. It includes a review of 
trends and goals in educational ex- 
change programs over the past hundred 
years, including the current major pro- 
grams. The last chapter on research i 


some 


the field provides a review of the pro- 
jects and findings that have emerged 


To consider the movement of thought throughout the world is, 


from the most recent research studies, 
many of which are still unpublished. 
There is also an annotated inventory of 
works in this field. 

A brief general bibliography of pub- 
lications in the field of international 
education has been included for further 
reference. The Handbook has a cross- 
reference index. 

Some of the material in the Handbook 
was compiled from existing sources 
which have been available heretofore 
but only in several separate publica. 
tions. Much of the information was pre- 
viously available but had not recently 
appeared in accessible form. Several 
chapters are primarily original material 
presented here for the first time. 

In preparing a volume as comprehen- 
sive as this the Institute naturally had 
to request the assistance of individuals 
and organizations here and abroad. It 
is only through the generous coopera- 
tion of many specialists, consultants and 
agencies in preparing and reviewing 
material that such a volume was possible. 

This is the first edition, in a sense a 
pioneer venture. It is planned to revise 
the publication every two years, bring- 
ing the information up to date and mak- 
ing necessary additions as new informa- 
tion becomes available. — A.F. 


in a way, like making 


a new map, in which we can see distant countries connected by invisible tides, intellectual 
currents moving by strange pathes around the whole globe and uniting the manifold minds 


of men into something like a single, mighty, superhuman Reason. 


were thinking. 
— Gilbert Highet, 


“The Migratio 


It is as though the earth 


n of Ideas” Oxford University Press. 
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New Trustees 


HREE new members have recently 

been elected to the Board of Trustees 

of the Institute: Ellsworth Bunker. 
Mrs. George Hamlin Shaw, and Edward 
M. M. Warburg. 

Mrs. Shaw is chairman of the board 
of the National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion: a member of the board of the New 
York Philharmonic Society; vice presi- 


Mrs. George Hamlin Shaw 


dent of the U.S.O.. and a trustee of the 
New York School of Social Work of 
Columbia University. Mrs. Shaw is also 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the United States National Commission 
for Unesco of the Department of State. 

Mr. Warburg is chairman of the 


American Jewish Joint Distribution 


T the Fifth Annual Conference on 
A the Caribbean, held at the Univer- 

sity of Florida, December 2, Mr. 
Holland spoke on “The Development of 
Cultural Relations in the Americas.” 


Committee, and general chairman of the 
United Jewish Appeal. During the war 
he served with the Displaced Persons 
Division, First U.S. Army, and at the 


Edward M. M. Warburg 


SHAEF Mission, in Belgium. Mr. War- 
burg, a trustee of several art museums, 
taught history of art at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege at one time, and has continued his 
art studies in Europe and the Near East. 

Mr. Bunker, president of the American 
Red Cross. was United States Ambassador 
to Argentina in 1951, and to Italy in 
1952-53. He is a board member of a 
number of industrial corporations, and 
last fall became president of the America- 
Italy Society in New York (see October 
1954 News Bulletin). 


Mr. Shank attended the meeting of 
the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils in Princeton (see page 
35). and from December 4-7 was in 
Putney, Vermont, for the conference of 


y i 

Si 


the Experiment in International Living. 
On December 9 he delivered an address 
at the Council on Student Travel Confer- 
ence in New York. 


The name of the Institute’s Los An- 
geles Center for International Students 
and Visitors has been changed to the 
Institute of International Education, Los 
Angeles Office. The new location of the 
office is 606 South Hobart Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 5, California. 


Harry Seymour has become head of 
IIE’s Placement Coordination Division, 
succeeding Mrs. Marilyn Cook. Mr. Sey- 
mour comes to the Institute from the 


American University in Cairo where he 
served for more than years as 
registrar and director of Admissions. 
Before going to Egypt he worked with 
the American Red Cross in Washington. 
Mr. Seymour was graduated from Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, and took 
a bachelor’s degree at the School for 
Foreign Service of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 


two 


The Institute’s Chicago office has set 
up a women’s committee, similar to the 
New York Area Committee, to arrange 
hospitality programs for foreign stu- 
dents in the vicinity of Chicago. 


MUSIC AT OXFORD — Continued from page 27 


Another surprise also awaited us back 
in New York, where upon our return 
1 received a call from Carlton Sprague 
Smith, head of the Music Division of 
the New York Public Library, De, Smith 
urged me to get in touch with Frederick 
Cohen of the Opera Department of 
the Juilliard Sehool of Musi 
gard to the masque music Thad un 
This did, with swift 
results, The Juilliard School was put- 
ting on a Festival of British Musie in 
honor of Coronation Year and was seek- 
ing a fitting ending for the two-week 
series of great English music. It un- 
dertook to produce “Britannia Trium- 
phans’” for the first time since its or- 
iginal performance in 1638. I 
to supply the complete musical score 
adapted from the original music and 
supplemented with additional material 


from William works. The 


with re 


covered, and 


was 


Lawes’ 


masque was produced on December LL, 
1954 and was well received, ‘Thanks to 
a grant from the School of Musie at the 
University of Southern California | was 
able to be present al the Juilliard pete 
formance and to enjoy the first fruite 
of work, 

The book for my London publishers, 
upon which Tam working at the pres 
ent time, is to be enlarged for my doe: 
toral diseertation as well, Tt will be eom- 
pleted sometime next year and will, I 
hope, focus considerable attention upon 
an English genius whose many compo- 
sitions are sure to capture the hearts of 
If I succeed 
in bringing this music back to its de- 
served place in the forefront of English 
artistic production [ shall have accom- 
plished a task which, for me, would have 
been unrealizable without the opportun- 
ities offered by the Fulbright program. 


music lovers everywhere. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Administrative Staff 


President — KENNETH HOLLAND 
Executive Vice President DonaLtp J. SHANK 
Vice President jor Operations — ALBERT G. SIMs 


Executive Assistant to the President — Peart G. PURCELL 


Director, Foreign Student Department Grorce Hate 
Director, United States Student Department Davin B, Wopnincer 
Director, Department of Special Programs Arnruur C, Nace 
Director, Department of Information Donatp A, BULLARD 


Director, Department of Development Ricnarp C, RayMonp 


Special Assistant to Vice President for Operations BeNJAMIN ReKHAUS 


Controller Danteus 


Regional Offices 


Coordinator of Hegional STEPHEN G. 


Director, Washington Ofliee James D. Kine 
1550-2 Street, Washington 5, DC, 

Director, Midwest Office Louise Leonann 
116 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago 3, Ulinois 

Director, West Coast Office Harner J. 
21 Powell Street, San Franciseo 2. California 

Director, Rocky Mountain Office Ben M. CHERRINGTON 


1605 Pennsylvania Street. Denver 3. Colorado 


Acting Director, Southwest Office ALICE REYNOLDS 


803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1. Texas 


Director. Los Angeles Office JASON Joy 
606 South Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 


Education is a non-profit agency 


which administers 

exchange-of-persons programs 

between the United States and 81 countries. 

Approximately 4,000 students, teachers. technicians, 

and specialists study or train in a country other 

than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Elihu Root, 

and Nicholas Murray Butler, the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 

As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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